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The Use of Individual Hearing Aids in a 
Residential School for the Deaf With 


Implications for Acoustic Training 


R. Myxuesust, Ep.D. 


Director of Research, New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
West Trenton, N.J. 


N SEPTEMBER 1943 in an article “The Use of Individual 

Hearing Aids in a Residential School for the Deaf,’ a 
tentative report was made on an experiment in which 
twelve children had been fitted with individual hearing aids. © 
On the basis of the findings and the experience gained from 
this study, additional portable hearing aids have been 
added each year. At present forty children are wearing in- 
struments daily. Inasmuch as these children have now used 
these instruments from one to three years, the program has 
been reevaluated. Discrimination and speech comprehen- 
sion tests have been administered periodically. Electrical 
speech recordings have been made at regular intervals. 


DISCRIMINATION AND SPEECH COMPREHENSION 
Trst REsuuts 


The results from discrimination and speech comprehen- 
sion tests indicated increasing ability to discriminate and 
comprehend speech sounds during the first year of wearing 


1 Myklebust, Helmer R., ‘The Use of Individual Hearing Aids 
In A Residential School for the Deaf,’’ American Annals of Deaf, 
Vol. 88, No. 4, 1943. 
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the hearing aid. These results suggest that on the average at 
least one year of constant acoustic stimulation is required to 
establish a sound pattern. However, chronological age 
seemed to be related to success as measured by discrimina- 
tion and comprehension tests. Children fitted with a hearing 
aid before they were ten years of age made more rapid 
progress and achieved higher scores than those who were 
fitted after they were ten years of age. Four children, whose 
chronological ages were between six and seven years at the 
time of fitting the aid, made rapid progress as compared to 
the average for the group. We might conclude that the aid 
should be fitted at the earliest practicable age. 

Children having more than a ninety decibel loss on the 
speech range since infancy did not learn to discriminate or to 
comprehend speech sounds. These children reported that the 
hearing aid helped them to lip read. It seems that while they 
could not comprehend through the ear alone, the auditory 
cues supplemented the visual cues and increased their ability 
to communicate. These cases showed improvement in speech. 

Children having a ninety to ninety-four decibel loss on 
the speech range and who had normal hearing prior to sus- 
taining their auditory impairment were successful in acquir- 
ing a sound pattern. This suggests the importance of 
etiology in determining whether a child might profit from 
amplification and acoustic training. 


SprEcH RECORDING RESULTS 


A rating scale was prepared and three teachers* were 
asked to rate the speech recordings of twenty-one children 
who had worn the aid for not less than one year. The speech 
characteristics rated were voice quality, rhythm, rate, in- 
flection, and intelligibility. A four point scale was used; no 
improvement, slight, moderate, and much improvement. 
The first recording represented the speech of the child at the 
time the aid was fitted and the last recording represented 
the speech after the aid had been worn from one to three 


* The writer is indebted to Lloyd Parks, Corrine Roberts, and 
Waymah Brassel, teachers at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
for rating the speech recordings. 
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years. The average number of recordings was five. Scores 
were assigned to the ratings as follows: No improvement, 0; 
Slight improvement, 1; Moderate improvement, 2; Much 
improvement, 3. Thus if a child showed much improvement 
on the five characteristics rated, his score was 15. The final 
score for each child was an average of the three ratings. The 
speech improvement scores ranged from 4.4 to 13.7; the 
mean score was 9.8. The mean improvement score for the 
entire group for each of the five characteristics was: Voice 
quality, 1.8; Rhythm, 1.9; Rate, 1.9; Inflection, 2.0; In- 
telligibility, 2.2. Voice quality showed the least and intel- 
ligibility the most improvement. Intelligibility, however, is 
a general over-all characteristic and reflects improvement 
on the other characteristics. For example, improvement in 
rate or inflection would be reflected in greater intelligibility. 

Speech improvement per se might be an index of success- 
ful development of sound pattern because as the child 
learned to discriminate and to comprehend speech sounds, 
presumably his speech would correlatively show improve- 
ment. On this assumption an attempt was made to deter- 
mine what factors contributed most to the improvement of 
speech pattern. It was noted above that the chronological 
age of the child at the time the hearing aid was fitted seemed 
to be related to successful developmental use. Because of the 
manner in which the children were selected, the degree of 
this relationship could not be computed. A rank correlation 
was computed for the speech scores and degree of hearing 
loss on the ear fitted with a hearing aid. The degree of cor- 
relation (P) between these scores was .06, indicating that no 
statistically reliable relationship existed between degree of 
hearing loss and successful use of the aid. In this connection 
it should be noted that a minimum degree of residual hearing 
was determined prior to fitting the hearing aid. It seems, 
however, that if this minimum degree of residual hearing 
(not greater than 90 to 94 decibel loss on the speech range) 
is present, variations above this minimum are inconse- 
quential with respect to successful use of the hearing aid. 
These results suggest that factors other than hearing loss, as 
defined above, are influential in determining the successful- 
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ness of the instrument for any particular child. 

To determine the extent to which intelligence might be 
related to achievement as measured by speech development, 
a rank order correlation was computed between intelligence 
quotients and speech scores. This correlation was found to 
be .31. Although this degree of relationship fails to meet the 
requirements for statistical reliability, it is interesting to 
note that the correlation between intelligence and speech 
development scores is considerably greater than that be- 
tween speech scores and degree of hearing loss. We might 
conclude that provided the minimum degree of residual 
hearing exists, intelligence is more consequential than degree 
of hearing loss in determining the successfulness of the hear- 
ing aid. 

The low degree of correlation between the speech scores, 
degree of hearing loss, and intelligence indicates that other 
factors are of primary importance in determining the suc- 
cessful use of the aid. It has been suggested that chronologi- 
cal age at the time of fitting the aid seems influential in this 
respect. Another factor which probably is of considerable 
consequence is that of general adjustment. Personality traits 
such as persistence, flexibility, cooperativeness, initiative, 
confidence, lack of anxiety, and suggestibility seemed to be 
of utmost importance with respect to overcoming the 
tediousness which prevailed throughout the period of learn- 
ing to comprehend speech sounds. From experience the 
younger children seemed less resistive and adjusted more 
readily to the hearing aid and to the training program. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


An important aspect of the program of using individual 
hearing aids is that of counseling and guidance. To date the 
results of the program clearly indicate that the desirable 
point of view is that the hearing aid is fitted to the individ- 
ual rather than fitted to an ear with a specified hearing 
loss. From this point of view it seems essential that each 
child be counseled frequently in order to stimulate and main- 
tain a minimum of motivation. Questions such as the follow- 
ing are raised by children at the upper chronological age 
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levels: Why do I wear a hearing aid when many other 
children do not? Will it improve my hearing? Will it cause 
me to lose what hearing I have? Why can I not understand 
when I can hear sounds? Unless these questions are dis- 
cussed frankly and sympathetically with the child, coopera- 
tion and motivation diminish. In this respect teachers and 
housemothers play an important part in the program. 


CHILDREN RETURNED TO PuBLic ScHOOL 


Each year a number of children, who because of hearing 
impairment have found it impossible to make normal 
progress in public school, enter the school for the deaf. The 
fact that these children have been in public school indicates 
sufficient residual hearing to profit from the use of amplifica- 
tion. In several instances these children have been fitted 
with a hearing aid and after a year or more of special train- 
ing, have been returned to public school. In two instances 
normal progress has been maintained for two years since re- 
entering public school. In other instances children have been 
referred for admission to the school for the deaf but after a 
complete diagnosis, a hearing aid has been recommended 
and the child has continued in public school. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AcousTIC TRAINING 


Children wearing portable hearing aids used them for long 
periods each day and in varying situations. This intensified 
auditory stimulation revealed a need to re-evaluate classifi- 
cation limitations for acoustic training. The classifications 
which have been adopted tentatively are presented in Table 
I. 

Group I consisted of pupils who had a 75 decibel loss 
(average for frequencies 512, 1,024, and 2,048 on the best ear) 
or less. Thirty per cent of the population of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf fell in this group and 30 of these children 
were wearing hearing aids. The objective acoustically for 
Group I might be to develop normal comprehension through 
the ear. The results indicated that this is possible almost 
without exception. 

Group II included children whose hearing loss is between 
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TABLE I 


Acoustic Groups with Decibel Loss, Per Cent of Population, 
Number Wearing Hearing Aids, and Objective 


db % of No. 
Group Popula- Objective of Acoustic Training 
tion i 


0-75 30 30 To develop normal comprehen- 
sion through the ear—acoustic 
method predominant; other 
methods supplemental 


To approximate normal compre- 
hension through the ear; more 
variation in progress and degree 
of success than in Group I. 
Acoustic method predominant, 
other methods supplemental 


Borderline acoustic group. Some 
will respond successfully and 
some will not. Acoustic method 
predominant until degree of re- 
sponse is determined. Objective, 
to develop comprehension 
through the ear to greatest ex- 
tent possible to supplement 
speech reading and speec 


37 Acoustic training not indicated 
except in rare instances where 
child has retained sound pattern 
after being deafened. Acoustic 
techniques completely incidental 
to other methods 


76 and 89 decibels; 18 per cent of the population fell in this 
group and 9 were wearing hearing aids. It seems practicable 
that the objective for this group should be to approximate 
normal comprehension through the ear. Children in this 
group might be expected to show more variation in success 
and to make slightly less rapid progress than those in Group 
I, 

Group III included children with hearing losses between 
90 and 94 decibels; 15 per cent of the population fell in this 
group and one was wearing a hearing aid. Group III was 
considered a borderline group acoustically. Response to 
acoustic training probably depends to a greater degree on 
factors other than hearing; such as adjustment and intelli- 


| 
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gence. The objective acoustically is problematical but it 
might be to develop comprehension through the ear to the 
greatest extent possible intending the acoustic drill to sup- 
plement training in speech and speech reading. 

Group IV consisted of children whose hearing losses were 
between 95 and 100 decibels; 37 per cent of the children fell 
in this group and none were wearing hearing aids. Acoustic 
training for children in this group seems not to be indicated 
with the possible exception of a child who has retained his 
sound pattern after being deafened to this degree. 


SUMMARY 


Results have been presented covering a program in which 
individual hearing aids were used for a period of three years. 
Ability to discriminate and to comprehend speech sounds 
was analyzed. Speech improvement was determined by 
evaluating speech recordings. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine what factors tended to assure successful use of the 
hearing aid. Implications and classification for acoustic 
training were discussed. 


Trends and Progress in the Education of 
the Deaf and of the Hard of Hearing 
in the Chicago Public Schools 


KATHERINE BARRETT 


Co-ordinator for Handicapped Children, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 


¥ es trends and processes of growth in the education of the 
deaf and of the hard of hearing have indeed given evi- 
dence of progress in the past half century. Those interested 
in the education of these specially handicapped children ap- 
peared to recognize the importance of utilizing the early 
formative period of childhood almost before educators of 
normally hearing children, but no such concentrated effort 
was given the deaf and the hard of hearing as was given the 
normal hearing child on account of the many factors in- 
volved in such special education. 

Young deaf children have had formal education as such in 
this country as early as 1852 in New York City in a school 
known as a Family School for Young Deaf-Mute Children. 
This school, which was conducted by Mr. David Ely Bart- 
lett, was almost revolutionary at the time because it took 
children between the ages of six and ten years. He died in 
1879, and the school was discontinued.! 

In the early years there was much discussion as to the age 
at which such children should be admitted to school. Some 
of those interested in the problem felt that children should 
be admitted as early as their parents would send them to 
school. Others felt that deaf children should not be admitted 
until at least ten years of age, and still others felt twelve. In 
Massachusetts fourteen was set as the minimum age. 

The idea of early training for the deaf continued to grow 
throughout the United States, both for the state schools and 
in the larger cities that afforded day school classes. In 1875 
an article in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF expressed 
the conviction that the deaf should not go untrained during 


1 The Volta Review, ‘‘A History of Pre-School Education For The 
Deaf,” January, 1945, Virginia 8. Guthrie, p. 5. 
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the first seven years of life, when habits are most easily 
formed, to say nothing of the development of speech and lip- 
reading ability. The educators were recognizing that these 
were years when habits of attention are established and when 
early training has a desirable effect upon the moral and 
social nature of the child. This same article recommended 
that it would be beneficial to have in every large city a 
kindergarten for the deaf, where they might attend while 
living at home, and, also, that one should be attached to 
each of the state institutions for the deaf. 

Progress was on foot and the trend toward early educa- 
tion—especially preschool education—was a new idea, 
definitely in its infancy, but one that was sufficiently 
cognizant in the minds of educators interested in this special 
field of education to have aroused a difference of opinion 
which, after all, is always a wholesome attitude because such 
differences provoke further thought and study, and from 
such we usually procure results. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf, a state institution, was 
opened in 1846. This school provides three types of educa- 
tion. Group 1, manual language, for particular types of 
children probably slower than normal in learning ability and 
who, therefore, had found lip-reading and oral speech diffi- 
cult. This group also is given more vocational training with 
the necessary academic correlations. Group 2 is taught 
solely oral language and lip-reading. Group 3 is given 
acoustic training and consists largely of hard of hearing, 
with some deaf. Very young children, those under six, are 
not generally admitted to the Illinois School for the Deaf 
because of the school’s lack of facilities for custodial care.* 

Chicago is generally acknowledged to be the first city 
having the first real preschool for the deaf. This was estab- 
lished in 1883 and was known as The Voice and Hearing 
School for the Deaf. It was privately financed, with Miss 
Mary McCowen at its head. Children were first admitted 


* [According to the January, 1946, number of the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE Dear, v. 91, p. 33, the Illinois State School for the 
Deaf had 16 pupils, under six years of age, enrolled at the school 
during 1945-1946.—Ed.] 
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at five. This was almost immediately lowered to four, and 
then to three years of age. Miss McCowen was a pioneer in 
her field if ever there was such, and worked no doubt under 
difficult conditions because she was trying to promote her 
rather advanced ideas in a period when all advancement, 
especially in the field of handicapped children, was looked 
upon with caution, skepticism and, in many instances, harsh 
criticism. 

It is to this farsighted woman that parents and educators 
owe a great deal. She was fearless and had the courage of 
strong and intelligent convictions. She was interested in the 
revision of state laws that excluded deaf children under six 
from public schools. She wrote educational articles expound- 
ing not only theory but actual proof of results obtained. Her 
aim was to see established all over the country infant kinder- 
gartens where emphasis would be given to teaching deaf 
children to talk and to give them that careful training of the 
whole nature by skillful kindergarten methods which are 
now considered absolutely necessary for proper development 
of the latent possibilities of the hearing child, and are im- 
measurably more necessary for the deaf child. And, also, 
because of Miss McCowen and her invaluable contributions 
to the deaf in Chicago we see the gradual changes taking 
place in our trends and attitudes as time marches on. 
Progress, although not coming with great rapidity, is on the 
way to approximate more nearly for the deaf and hard of 
hearing the type of education set up for the normal hearing 
child. 

The next step in the educative process for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing children attending day schools in the 
Chicago area was that of placing these special classes in 
regular school buildings housing normal hearing children. 

The Parker Elementary School was opened for such 
classes in 1905. This was the only school of its type for the 
city. As time went on and the need presented itself other 
centers were opened in various sections of the city. Today, 
we have seven such centers in elementary schools, namely, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Lowell, Mason, Haines, Parker, 
Perry and the Spalding School for Crippled Children; two in 
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regular high schools, Lake View and Parker, and one in the 
Lane Technical High School for boys. The approximate 
membership for these classes is 514 in elementary and 134 
in high schools. 

The question now arises as to how these children, either 
the deaf or the hard of hearing, are found. Needless to say 
parents, as a rule, are soon conscious of the fact that some- 
thing is wrong if their child is congenitally deaf or becomes 
adventitiously deaf before or after speech has been de- 
veloped. These youngsters are given cognizance and some- 
thing is done about the existing abnormal condition. They 
are given placement in school at an early age. The group of 
children with only a partial loss of hearing are those that 
have constituted the most serious problems, not only for 
themselves but also for the schools. 

Previous to 1935 the examination of children for defective 
hearing in the Chicago Public Schools was not carried on 
with any definite organized plan. Children who gave evi- 
dence of being seriously handicapped by loss of hearing were 
given placement in one of the special schools for such classes. 
They were examined by their own private physician or 
otologist or, in some cases, examined at the Bureau of Child 
Study with tuning forks or on a Western Electric Graybar 
2-A audiometer. 

A survey was started in the north side schools. The phono- 
graphic record type 4-A audiometer was used. This was the 
first effort in the Chicago Public Schools at group testing 
to discover large numbers of children who might have defec- 
tive hearing. The lack of the necessary follow-up on these 
survey cases resulted in the testing with the 4-A audiometer 
being discontinued. 

These methods, needless to say, were most inadequate 
either in finding or in caring for the numbers of children 
with defective hearing in the schools. In 1936 a more 
systematized plan of a testing program was started to try to 
test children already placed in schools housing deaf and hard 
of hearing groups, in order to separate the deaf from the hard 
of hearing into separate classes. The work was started on the 
north side of the city. The south side was cared for in some- 
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what the same way. Work was carried on by staff psycholo- 
gists of the Bureau of Child Study. At this time two All 
Frequency Audiometers were purchased. Later on two more 
were added. This audiometric service soon brought to light 
the need for further and more extensive testing of all school 
children. 

On May 9, 1938, a W.P.A. Hearing Project was in- 
troduced into the schools, using the Whispered Voice Test 
to survey hearing for all school children. This project con- 
sisted of a large number of workers, and although the group 
came into the work untrained they were given extensive and 
careful training in this type of work by experts in the field. 
The teaching of the correct methods of administering the 
Whispered Voice was given by teachers at one of the centers, 
teachers who had worked with the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing children for many years. When the W.P.A. assistants 
gave evidence they were ready to administer the Whispered 
Voice Test they were sent into the schools under the careful 
supervision of their various field supervisors. 

The schools were greatly interested in this new and much 
needed service, therefore, they gave excellent cooperation, 
and every effort was made to provide facilities that make 
for a valid testing program. Children who failed on the 
Whispered Voice Test were then referred, through lists sent 
to the Bureau of Child Study, for further study by means 
of examination on the All Frequency Audiometer. 

This entailed a much more careful and complete examina- 
tion to determine the decibel loss of hearing at any or all 
frequencies, and for further factor analyses of hearing rela- 
tive to the best type of educational placement. During this 
first period of testing a center was set up on the north side. 
This center served all the contributing schools of the north 
and west sides of the city. The south side group of psycholo- 
gists transported the audiometers from school to school. 

The schools were notified that certain children tested on 
the Whispered Voice Test were in need of special advan- 
tageous seating while others, whose names had been referred 
to the Bureau of Child Study, were given appointments for 
individual All Frequency audiometric tests. Schools notified 
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parents of the existing defects found and urged that one 
parent accompany the child for this examination. 

The methodology used in the Bureau of Child Study in- 
dividual examination was that of complete case study his- 
tories written on Chicago Board of Education, Bureau of 
Child Study, laboratory blanks. A parent of each child 
tested was interviewed by the examining psychologist and 


W.P.A. DEFECTIVE HEARING SURVEY 
October 10, 1940—May 1, 1941 


WHITE 
Enroll- Per Child Front 
Grade ment fects Cent Study Seats 

Lower Vocational 631 104 16 49 55 
Ungraded 566 72 13 43 29 
Kindergarten 3,466 65 1.9 37 28 
First Grade 6,058 163 y-Fy 88 75 
Second Grade 4,975 192 3.8 85 107 
Third Grade 5,435 201 3.7 96 105 
Fourth Grade 5,760 309 5.4 139 170 
Fifth Grade 6,590 350 5.3 163 187 
Sixth Grade 6,595 329 5 140 189 
Seventh Grade 6,436 398 6.2 144 254 
Eighth Grade 6,997 419 6 205 214 
Ist Year High 887 ot 5.7 23 28 
2nd Year High 255 23 9 14 9 
38rd Year High 51 + 7.8 2 2 
4th Year High 36 2 2 
Vocational 14 10 71.4 3 7 

Total 54,752 2,694 4.9 1,233 1,461 


Child Study— 737 
Boys Seats —1,156 


Child Study— 496 
Girls (Frat Seats— 305 


all case records were taken with greatest care. This was con- 
sidered vitally important because they aided in understand- 
ing the etiology, made more clear many of the differential 
diagnoses that were sent in by attending physicians and 
otologists, gave evidence of an expected prognosis, and were 
very helpful in making the pedagogic and auricular pro- 
grams. 

This type of program was carried on from May 9, 1938, to 
June 10, 1940. Following the Whispered Voice Survey a 
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study was made of statistical data. Results of this study in- 
dicated an increase in hearing loss as the child progressed 
through the grades, from kindergarten through the four 
years of high school. The study included the classes for un- 
graded, lower vocational and vocational centers. There was 
evidence that more boys than girls had defective hearing. 
This was true for the front seat cases as well as for the more 
serious cases needing individual audiometer examinations. 
The same study was made for Negro children, with the same 
results. 

These figures as presented on this chart, results of the 
W.P.A. Hearing Survey from October 10, 1940—May 1, 1941, 
indicate that from first grade through the fourth year of high 
school there is an increase in hearing loss as the child grows 
older and progresses in grade. 


W.P.A. DEFECTIVE HEARING SURVEY 
October 10, 1940-May 1, 1941 


NEGRO 
Enroll- De- Per Child Front 
Grade ment fects Cent Study Seats 
Lower Vocational 
Ungraded 105 5 4.8 1 4 
Kindergarten 147 
First Grade 622 7 1.1 7 
Second Grade 360 14 3.9 10 4 
Third Grade 332 7 2.1 7 
Fourth Grade 434 16 3.7 11 5 
Fifth Grade 449 13 2.9 10 3 
Sixth Grade 361 8 2.2 8 
Seventh Grade 378 10 2.6 7 3 
Eighth Grade 332 14 4.2 11 3 
Ninth Grade 
Tenth Grade 
Vocational 
Total 3,520 94 2.7 72 22 


Child Study—47 
Boys nae Seats —14 


Child Study—25 
Girls Seats— 8 


Although the figures for the Negro children are very much 
smaller, the tendency seems to show an increase of hearing 
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loss as the child grows older and progresses in grade. 

This study appears to indicate that the earlier a child with 
defective hearing is found by audiometric testing, and 
recommendation made for otological care and correct school 
placement, the better are the possibilities to save the hearing 
from further loss. Also, it aids the child socially and educa- 
tionally by beginning early acoustic methods, improves 
speech and starts early training in lip-reading. 

In the fall of 1940 (10-17-40) the W.P.A. Hearing Project 
discontinued the Whispered Voice Test as a means of dis- 
covering defective hearing in our school children and in its 
place substituted the new Maico D-7 and Maico D-5 audi- 
ometers. The Maico D-7 was used for the screening test. 
Although it is an individual audiometer testing all fre- 
quencies from 64 to 11,584 it can be used to screen large 
groups of children in a short space of time. This machine 
tests only with air conduction. There were 8 Maico D-7 
machines in the field, with a corresponding number of as- 
sistants needed to carry on the work. 

This testing was done by setting the audiometer decibel 
dial at 20, then the child was tested at all frequencies from 
64 to 11,584. If the child gave any evidence of loss of hearing 
at one or more frequencies he was returned on the next day 
for a reexamination. This time the dial was set at 30 decibels, 
to determine his ability to hear at the various frequency 
levels. The findings were then placed on audiogram cards. 
These cards were sent to the office of Coordinator for Handi- 
capped Children, where they were analyzed for the further 
testing program and for front seat placements. 

At the present time there are four schools that act as 
centers for the city, where hearing loss is measured on a 
Maico D-5 audiometer which, as its name implies, is a 
precision instrument for the measurement of hearing loss in 
decibels, the standardized measure used in acoustics to 
determine the degree of hearing loss. These centers are 
located in the Bell School on the north side, the Lowell 
School on the west side, and the Parker and the Perry 
Schools on the south side. Children are recommended to the 
special schools for the deaf or the hard of hearing classes 
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based on the complete case study record, audiogram, decibel 
and type of hearing loss. : 

The case study record is taken for audiometric examina- 
tion on the following items: 


I. 1. Gestation and birth (including labor and delivery) 
. Early developmental history of child 
. Complete physical examination 
. Nutrition—height and weight—posture 
. Vision test 
Teeth—tonsils—evidence of adenoids 
. Glands—submaxillary—anterior and posterior cervical 
glands 
. Hearing loss—etiology 
. Familial history 
. Speech and voice 
II. Records from private physicians or clinics 
III. History of communicable diseases 
IV. School history 
V. Psychological records, if available 
VI. Educational achievements—(checked through Bureau of 
Child Study) 
VII. Social status 
VIII. Audiogram chart 


— 


This report of examination is then sent to the child’s home 
with necessary recommendations for correct seating in the 
classroom, transfer to a division for the hard of hearing or 
the deaf, otological care, or any further recommendation 
that will facilitate a better adaptation for the child in his 
school situation. 

The individual case study histories plus the audiometer 
examination, with accompanying audiogram, have revealed 
many interesting factors in relationship to the child with 
defective hearing. 

There is of course a greater number of hard of hearing than 
deaf children found in the regular grades. In the study either 
of the deaf or of the hard of hearing children each child 
presents his own clinical picture and, therefore, must be seen 
in his totality and as a distinct individual with individual 
differences. This is the prime purpose of the complete case 
study history for each child. 

Requests for audiometric examination for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing children may be made by 


1. Parents 
2. Otologists 
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3. Clinics 
4. Private physicians 
5. Schools 
6. Psychologists—following Bureau of Child Study psychological 
examination 
| An otologist’s certificate is necessary for all totally deaf 
children who are too immature to give valid responses to the 
4 audiometer examinations. This certificate must give a diag- 


nosis, prognosis and recommendation for placement in a 
special school. This usually constitutes all children below 
six years of age. Children are admitted at three years of age. 

Transfer to classes for the hard of hearing should be made 
as a result of medical examination by an otologist, but may 
be made on recommendation of a Bureau of Child Study 
psychologist following an examination on the Maico D-5 
audiometer. 


ScHooL PRocEDURE 


. Mail Bureau of Child Study blue referral slip with all informa- 


tion asked for completed to the Bureau of Child Study. 


. A clerk in charge of audiometric clerical work telephones the 


school and gives appointment date. School is later notified of 
date by letter, as a reminder. 


. School notifies parents. 
. All children having audiometric examinations must be ac- 


companied by one of the parents or, if this is not possible, by 
some older member of the family. 


RESULTS OF AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATIONS 


Analysis is made of the case on the basis of case history, 


decibel loss of hearing and the type of hearing curve on the 
audiogram. 
Recommendations may be made for the following: 


1. 
2. 


Continue in regular grade—front seat placement. 

If loss of hearing exceeds 30 or more decibels in the better ear or 
if there is evidence of severe islands of loss, or extreme high 
frequency loss of hearing, transfer to a special school for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 


. Otological service is advised following all audiometric examina- 


tions. 


. Recheck in 6 months or 1 year, depending on the audiogram. 


Responsibility of the school to check recommendations and re- 
quest second audiometric appointment. 


. Recommendation is made for care of all other existing physical 


disabilities. 


1 
_ 
4 
| 
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TRANSFER TO SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE DEAF OR 
THE Harp OF HEARING 


. Parents are notified at time of audiometric test if there is need 


of transfer to a special class. The audiometric centers are 
located in the schools having special classes, therefore, the 
parents may visit the classes and be advised regarding the 
many advantages of the schools. 


. An audiometric report is sent to the child’s home school, with 


recommendations. 


. If child has sufficient hearing loss to be transferred two copies of 


the audiometric report and three audiograms, accompanied by 
a Special Enrollment Card prepared by the Bureau of Child 
Study, are sent to the Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in 
charge of Special Schools and Classes. 

A permit, accompanied by the audiometric report, is trans- 
mitted to the sending school. 


. The Special Division Enrollment Card, together with the audio- 


= report and audiograms, is forwarded to the receiving 
school. 


. If a candidate for a Division for the Deaf or the Hard of Hear- 


ing class fails to transfer, it is the responsibility of the child’s 
home school to obtain an otologist’s or clinic’s statement re- 
garding hearing, giving diagnosis and prognosis for educational 
possibilities if the child is to remain in the regular grades, with 
defective hearing. When this medical information has been 
received by the Coordinator for Handicapped Children the 
case is closed. 


RETURN TO THE REGULAR GRADES FROM A SPECIAL 
Cuass FOR DEFECTIVE HEARING 


. By reexamination on the audiometer. If hearing improves and 


meets the necessary specifications of decibel loss of hearing the 
child is returned to the home school. 


. By request of attending otologist, in writing. 
. Parents’ request, accompanied by statement from otologist. 
. A copy of the new audiometric case study record is forwarded 


to receiving home school through the office of the Assistant 
Superintendent, in charge of Special Schools and Classes. 


. Allor any psychological case study records are forwarded to the 


home school. 


. Schools should request reexamination on audiometers at least 


every two years on all cases who have spent a period of time in 
a special school and have then been returned to the regular 
grades. Reexamination may be made earlier, if the school 
deems it necessary. 


Harp or HEARING 


“Those in whom the sense of hearing, although defective, 
is functional with or without a hearing aid.’”? 
The White House Conference states that ‘The Hard of 


2 The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DzarF, 1938, Jan. p. 3. 


4. 

5 
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Hearing are those who have established speech and the 
ability to understand speech and language, and who subse- 
quently developed impairment of hearing. These children 
are sound conscious and have a normal or almost normal 
attitude toward the world of sound in which they live.’’ 

The hard of hearing child presents two types of deafness, 
viz., 


1. Acquired deafness before he has sensed fluent speech. 

This type of child is rarely found in the regular grades but is 
usually in one of the classes for the deaf, having been placed 
there early in the child’s life due to lack of speech and language 
development. These children who have lost a high degree of 
hearing before speech is developed must be offered about the 
same type of training given the congenitally deaf child. 

2. Acquired deafness after speech is well established. 

This is the type of child that the hearing survey and audio- 
metric service finds in the testing program. This acquired deaf- 
ness is classified according to its severity, age of the subject 
when first affected, character of the cause, and the possibilities 
of educational and medical relief. 

Our case study records indicate that communicable 
diseases are responsible for the largest number of cases of 
defective hearing in the adventitious groups, both pro- 
foundly deaf and hard of hearing. It is the general consensus 
that in the order named the following diseases show the 
greatest severity and cause the greatest destruction to hear- 
ing: meningitis, influenza, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, 
mumps and whooping cough. 

The analysis of the audiogram charts are of the greatest 
importance as it offers a valuable means of determining the 
degree of loss in hearing and the various types of loss in 
every octave of the frequency scale. The charts are analyzed 
in conjunction with the complete case records in an effort to 
determine the type of recommendations necessary for 
electrical hearing aid stimulation and for the acoustic train- 
ing in general, if the child is already in a special class for 
defective hearing or if he is a new entrant. 

The audiograms are studied and the apparent type of 
hearing loss in evidence is given classification in one of the 
following categories: 

3 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special 


Ed. The Handicapped and Gifted, The Century Company, New 
York, 1931, p. 277. 
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. Normal hearing—both air and bone conduction 

. Conductive loss of hearing 

. Perceptive loss of hearing (inner ear) 

. Mixed type loss of hearing 

. Mixed type with a predominance of conductive loss 
. Mixed type with a predominance of perceptive loss 


Recommendations to remain either in regular grade place- 
ment or transfer to a division for the hard of hearing or deaf 
is made on the total findings of the individual case history, 
audiogram—with its relative hearing curve for air and bone 
conduction—plus the degree of hearing loss that is portrayed 
by the decibel loss of hearing. 

To summarize the audiometric services of the Chicago 
Public Schools for the three semesters—September 1943 
through February 1, 1945—the following numbers of audio- 
metric examinations and recommendations have been made: 


1,160 referral slips sent in by the schools requesting audiometric 
examinations. 

535 examinations have been made on a follow-up of the remaining 
“Survey Cards” originally made by the W. P. A. Hearing Survey. 

24 referrals from parochial schools, private cases, and on request 
of physicians. 

From these referrals 689 children were examined, whose test re- 
sults indicated sufficiently good hearing to remain in regular grades. 

143 children have been transferred to the various divisions for the 
hard of hearing, in the city, and 11 have been transferred to the 
divisions for the deaf. 

48 cases referred for which no examinations could be given, due to 
the child’s lack of social maturity, mental maturity, or refusal to 
cooperate. In this group were many bright children, too young to 
cooperate on the audiometer but who, upon receipt of an otologist’s 
diagnosis, prognosis and recommendation for a special school, were 
enrolled in these classes. 

25 children have been returned to the regular grades from the 
special centers because hearing has improved. 

307 children were found to have slight hearing loss and loss in one 
ear, possibly in both, but where the decibel loss of hearing was 20 
or above and where the hearing curve at various frequencies indi- 
cated the need for special seat placement, recommendations for 
front seat with the better ear toward the pees, or seat in the center 
of = room so that the best light may fall on the teacher’s lips, were 
made 

425 cases due to the audiometric findings, plus ~ case history, 
were recommended for otological care. 


There were 501 boys and 416 girls examined. 


In analyzing the audiometric charts to determine the type of 
hearing loss for the most advantageous hearing aid group placement, 
it was found that of the total number examined 227 had what ap- 
peared to be a conductive loss of hearing (middle ear deafness), 210 
a perceptive loss (inner ear deafness), 147 a mixed loss and 176 a 
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combination loss, such as conductive in one ear, perceptive in the 
other, and 109 had normal hearing. 
This makes a total of 917 cases that have been examined. 

All children, deaf and hard of hearing, in the special 
centers have been given psychological examinations. All 
“new entrant” cases have a group test administered as soon 
as they are admitted in order to enable the school to have 
some idea of their ability for placement purposes. As soon as 
possible after his enrollment the child is given an individual 
psychological examination, one specially designed for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, and if loss of hearing is too 
great or there is a lack of intelligible speech special per- 
formance board tests are used. In the past three semesters 
there have been 225 psychological examinations admin- 
istered by the three psychologists from the Bureau of Child 
Study, who serve these schools. These children are all given 
achievement tests, and in this same period of time the 
psychologists have administered 717 such tests. 

The psychological case study also portrays a history of the 
child’s previous school experiences, communicable diseases 
in relation to his hearing loss, the familial history and his 
social status. The analysis of all of these findings results in 
the type of recommendations necessary for placement, and 
aims to assist the trained teachers who are to teach him by 
the best pedagogical methods that are adaptable to the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS OF THE DEAF AND 
Harp oF HEARING 


Educational methods employed in the training of the deaf 
and of the hard of hearing are those of speech training and 
lip reading, following the general curriculum used in the 
regular grades but supplemented as much as possible by the 
acoustic method—using the multiple group hearing aids 
plus individual hearing aids. This type of program aims to 
educate, strengthen and improve existing residuum of hear- 
ing. It cultivates attention, concentration, memory, imagi- 
nation and the ability to interpret sound. The average deaf 
child’s speech is more readily corrected if he has the slightest 
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degree of hearing, and when this slight degree of hearing is 
noted academic work can be enhanced by the use of hearing 
aids. The hard of hearing child has rhythm and continuity 
of speech preserved through the use of his residual hearing. 
Hearing is essential as a control to the senses used in speech. 
Impaired hearing frequently is a cause of articulatory de- 
fects and some types of nervous speech disorders due to a 
psychological reaction of hearing impairment. Hearing aids 
may help eliminate these speech problems for they often 
make it possible to hear surely, correctly and distinctly and, 
therefore, to speak clearly, correctly and distinctly. It is for 
the above reasons that so much stress is placed on teaching 
the deaf and the hard of hearing through group and individ- 
ual aids. 

In one semester, September 1944—February 1945, in one 
of the large centers we had 141 children enrolled in the hear- 
ing aid classes. Of these one third were profoundly deaf or 
deafened, the remainder were hard of hearing. 

The Chicago Public Schools having these special centers 
for children with defective hearing, including both ele- 
mentary and high schools, are equipped with 45 electrical 
multiple hearing aid group machines. For these 45 instru- 
ments of different makes we have 486 head phones, including 
both air and bone conduction but more highly weighted for 
air conduction. Each school has from one to four instruments 
of different manufacture and it is the policy to continue to 
place in these schools the newest, most highly standardized 
instruments approved by the Council of Physical Therapy. 
The object of having various types of instruments is to 
assure that all and various individual types of hearing loss 
needs are met. 

Four types of hearing aids are installed, namely, the 
Sonotone, Aurex, Maico and Western Electric (Audiphone). 
The Sonotone Electrical Multiple Hearing Aid and the 
Western Electric Audiphone use both air and bone con- 
ductors. The Aurex, as set up in the centers at the present 
time, uses only air conductors. Acoustic stimulation is given 
with these machines in the hope of decreasing decibel loss 
and to increase frequency span or pitch, if possible. 
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INDIVIDUAL HEARING AIDS 


The purchase and use of individual hearing aids for 
children in the centers has come more slowly. However, it 
has increased in the past year and at the present time we 
have approximately 80 children wearing individual hearing 
aids. This is, apparently, the result of an experimental study 
with individual hearing aids that was carried on in the 
schools having centers for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
for three semesters. 


“Following this study so many of the parents responded to our 
requests for individual hearing aids for their children it became 
necessary to establish a special experimental class. This was 
formed in order to teach these pupils to use their new instruments. 
The fact that they had had previous experience with the group 
hearing aids simplified the care of them, but listening over them 
was a new experience. Having tone control as well as volume con- 
trol demanded added experience to help the child to adjust to a 
natural voice. This new class necessitated the use of new material 
built up step by step with sufficient repetition to insure listening 
and to eliminate guessing. These lessons covered all consonants 
and vowels. Each child made his own book of lessons, which he 
took home so that his ey could repeat them for him and so 
share in the glory of building a hearing vocabulary. The lessons are 
now stencilled for class use, and the class has been divided as a 
greater number of children with new hearing aids increased the size 
of the original group. Besides academic lessons and vocabulary 
building, music and poetry have been added.’’4 


Acoustic TRAINING 


Acoustic training may be defined as ‘“The stimulation and 
education of the hearing mechanism and its associated 
sense organs by sound vibrations as supplied either by voice 
or any sonorous instrument.’’5 

The ideal set-up for acoustic training is to divide the 
groups of children in the centers for the deaf and for the hard 
of hearing into three groups, namely, 


1. Profoundly deaf—adventitious 

2. Congenitally deaf, with small residuum of hearing 

3. Hard of hearing 

Children who are found to be profoundly deaf will in all 
probability never build up a hearing vocabulary but the 


4 Report from Alexander Graham Bell School. 

5 “The Acoustic Method for the Training of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Child,’’ Max A. Goldstein, The Laryngoscope Press, St. 
Louis, U. S. A., 1939, p. 18. 
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psychological effect of acoustic training may be invaluable 
if for no other reason than the pleasure they derive from 
this type of training. Even if any degree of speech through 
hearing is denied them, they still find enjoyment in the hear- 
ing or feeling the rhythm of music. 

The congenitally deaf usually show a large number of 
children whose audiograms and case histories indicate some 
usable residual hearing that has not been developed. This 
group has been found to be able to distinguish bells, whistles 
and amplified audiometer tones at different frequencies. 
They have often been found after some acoustic stimulation 
to have a hearing vocabulary. Then, speech in many other 
cases, those adventitiously deafened, may be quite intel- 
ligible but language may be jumbled. There is enough 
residual hearing for these children to get the sound, but in 
most cases they are unable to interpret sound correctly. 

The hard of hearing on the basis of their audiograms and 
case histories may be subdivided into two groups: 


a. Hard of hearing—severe (based on decibel loss of hearing). 
b. Hard of hearing—mild (based on decibel loss of hearing). 


The first group, where the decibel loss is so great as to have 
. definitely affected speech and voice, should be given acoustic 
stimulation, voice and speech training—the same as a deaf 
child receives—for the establishment of correct speech 
habits. The second group of hard of hearing (mild), those 
who are potential candidates to be returned to regular 
grades, may have most of their academic work programmed 
on the basis of the regular grades program, but all acoustic 
methods and stimulation should be carried on with a group 
approximating their own decibel loss of hearing and speech 
development. 


GrRovuPING BasEeD ON DEcIBEL Loss 


All children placed in one of the centers for the deaf or 
the hard of hearing are given acoustic training based on the 
decibel loss, as shown on their audiograms. As nearly as pos- 
sible the following four groups are given careful considera- 
tion by the teacher in charge of acoustic methods. 
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Group I. Average hearing loss of 30 decibels or 
less in the better ear. 


This group in almost all instances is capable of achieving 
the objectives of acoustic training, such as: 


. Learning to listen 

. Stimulation through voice and musical sound 

Development of voice quality 

Vocabulary building 

Recognition of pitch 

Improvement of resonance 

Speech development and correction 

Improvement in lip-reading through the seeing-hearing 

method 

. Improved mental hygiene because of the ability to hear, even 
though they may be able to hear only slightly 

. Development of the aesthetic and cultural through the realiza- 

tion of sound 


— 


Group I, after training, in most instances can hear most 
of the speech given, with the exception of a few cases show- 
ing loss in the highest frequencies. 

It has been noted that this group with their relatively 
small loss of hearing do not, as a rule, have as much interest 
or become the most skilled lip readers because they depend 
too much upon their hearing. Although they hear a great 
deal they hear inaccurately and, not reading lips readily, are 
apt to become disinterested and discouraged in their school 
work. They therefore show marked academic retardation. 
This group usually have good voices, but many of their 
speech patterns are incorrect, especially if the loss is in the 
high frequency range. 

It is for this group that the audiometric service is so 
valuable. It catches these children early in the grades and 
gives placement in a center, and for this group acoustic 
training is invaluable. It improves speech patterns, voice 
intonations, corrects speech defects, develops lip-reading 
and stimulates a new interest. The improvement in these 
factors makes it possible to follow the curriculum for hearing 
children and, with improvement of hearing, be returned to 
the regular grades. 

Grovr II 


This group includes children with an average hearing loss 
of thirty to fifty decibels. The group includes some of the 
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most severe adventitious hard of hearing and deafened 
children. This latter group profits much by acoustic training 
in the development of speech. Their voices, however, reflect 
the influence of their relatively large amount of residual 
hearing. 

The hard of hearing group is more successful in educa- 
tional training if the hearing loss did not occur until after 
five years of age. Loss of hearing acquired at or before this 
age will probably not have developed intelligent speech 
patterns and whatever speech the child may have acquired 
will deteriorate very quickly if not given special acoustic 
stimulation and training. 

It is not considered advantageous for any of these 
children, especially those in the 50 decibel group, to be re- 
turned to the regular grades for a full-time educational pro- 
gram unless they can be supplied with individual hearing 
aids. It is possible, however, to program some of the bright- 
est children with excellent lip-reading ability to the regular 
grades for part-time academic work. 


Group III. Average hearing loss of 40 to 60 decibels. 


In this group are the congenitally deaf and familial his- 
tory cases, with very poor or no intelligible speech. There 
are also, always, some adventitious cases with marked 
destruction of the hearing process. It is questionable as to 
how much actual speech can be obtained by this group 
through amplification of sounds but the consensus appears to 
be on the positive side. 

“Tt is dangerous to predict that those born deaf with this 
amount of loss will not develop an extensive ability to dis- 
criminate language meanings through the ear, as a result of 
the use of a hearing aid, for immediately an unusual case 
will appear to confound the premise.’’ 

In a study in the past it was found that many children in 
this group gave evidence of improvement in speech and voice 
quality which would not have been possible without acoustic 
stimulation. 


6 “Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf,’ T. C. Forrester, The 
Volta Review, November, 1938, p. 710. 
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Group IV. Average hearing loss of 60 to 100 decibels 


This group of children are classified as profoundly deaf. 
Many of the congenitally deaf and the meningitis cases fall 
into this category. 

As a whole this group have difficulty distinguishing speech 
sounds and learning to interpret their meanings, however, 
there is an improvement in rhythmic speech patterns. Lip- 
reading is also greatly improved. Improvement in voice 
quality, especially the heavy, thick, guttural sounds and the 
high pitched tones, is evident. These voices also become 
more flexible. 

In the Chicago Public Schools this type of class grouping 
for acoustic stimulation, based on decibel loss of hearing, has 
been found to be the most desirable method of approach. 
The teacher in charge of acoustic technique has an audio- 
gram for each child in her possession, and stimulation and 
general acoustic training is based on the complete findings 
of the picture the child’s chart presents, together with his 
case history. 

The groups are made up as nearly as possible on the basis 
of residual hearing, decibel loss, mental ability and grade 
placement. The children are given multiple hearing aid work 
consistently every day for a period of about twenty-five 
minutes. Part of the period is devoted to stimulation and 
training of residual hearing, the other part to educational 
training in the various objectives listed previously. Periods 
for acoustic training are based on the following: 


. Music 

. Voice 

. Vocabulary Building 

. Story Work 

. Choric Reading 

. Work through Hearing without Use of a Hearing Aid 


oor Whe 


Music 


. Victrola—learns to listen 

. Child indicates when music starts and stops 

. Child taught to distinguish between 4/4 march time and 3/4 
waltz time 

. Rhythms—marching, skipping, running, ball bouncing, simple 
dances 

. Nursery rhymes 

a. —— between pictures of rhymes and the melody 

playe 


BS AWS 


a 

| 
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b. Ability to repeat phrases or sentences in various places on 
the record 
F. Recognition of different instruments of an orchestration 
a. High and low tone instruments of different pitches 
— of trombone—low (hearing by conductive deaf 
cases 
b. Violin—viola—French horn (hearing by nerve deaf cases) 


This musical training makes the child conscious of the 
rhythm of speech and is a great help in the continuity of 
speech. 


VoIcE BUILDING 


Imitation of speech heard through the microphone and the 
ability to interpret a perfect speech pattern 

Resonance improves 

. Control of pitch—if too high it is lowered, if too low, it is raised 
. Control in changes of pitch have a tendency to develop flexi- 
bility in voice 

Vowel exercises 

Contrast a (r)—aw—oo—OO 

A certain number of sustained vowels are given and children 
differentiate between them. When they have learned the sound 
on one pitch, it is changed to another 

F. Recognition in difference in vowel and pitch, such as 


yap 


do—o---—-0 
me—o-—---0 
sol—o--——-o 
do—o-----0 


VocABULARY BUILDING 


“The building of the deaf child’s vocabulary is an unend- 
ing challenge to those who have him in charge.’”’ 

It is not merely the duty of the especially trained teacher 
in charge of the acoustic training to develop his vocabulary, 
but is the work of everyone who comes in contact with him. 
It is necessary to build up the vocabulary for each particular 
academic subject and for all extracurricular activities as 
well, and this is accomplished by the classroom teacher as 
well as by the teacher in charge of acoustics. 

The hearing child develops a vocabulary of from three 
hundred to five hundred words in two years. He hears these 
words consciously or unconsciously over and over again. The 
partially hearing and the deaf child must have situations 


7 “Vocabulary Building,” Fannie Day Hurst, AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear, May, 1938, p. 209. 
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created so that he may “hear’’ words either through his ears 
or eyes to approximate this normal vocabulary growth. 
Vocabulary building is carried on with these groups in the 
following ways: 


. Nouns (classified word lists) 

. Commands 

. Questions 

. Sentences 

. Expressions 

. Adjectives—(taught as the need for them arises) 

Colors 

. Short stories—(several sentences together to build a connected 
thought) 

. Rhymes—Poems 


The hearing vocabulary is integrated with the lip-reading 
vocabulary. The simultaneous development of hearing with 
speech is of paramount importance. The much strived for 
accomplishments of acoustic training through the use of 
amplified electrical hearing aids may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

. The ability to interpret sound is acquired 

. Speech patterns are built up through hearing 

. Children are helped to control their voices through hearing 

. Residual hearing is educated, strengthened and improved 

. Attention, concentration, memory and imagination are 
developed 


. Children show proof of their ability to listen and to interpret 
speech by picking up disconnected sections of a poem or song 


ao 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the W.P.A. Hearing 
Project, using the Maico D-7 audiometer for screening the 
hearing of all public school children, was of unlimited value 
because it gave early detection of defective hearing with 
subsequent follow-up on the individual Maico D-5 audi- 
ometer. 

The individual audiometer examination gives definite 
decibel loss of hearing and type of defect. The total picture 
portrays need either for advantageous classroom seating, 
transfer to a division for the hard of hearing or deaf, and 
need of otological care. If children by necessity are trans- 
ferred to a center for hard of hearing or deaf children, there 
is no doubt but that the acoustic methods and electrical 
hearing aid stimulation are beneficial to these children. 
Progress is noted in the following ways: 
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Frequency span (pitch), especially in the high frequency 
areas, shows an increase. 

Residual hearing is educated, strengthened and improved. 
It becomes more usable. To hear ever so little is a challenge 
to the child mentally, socially and spiritually. 

Attention, concentration, memory and imagination are 
developed. 

The children all become more sound-conscious and at- 
tentive. They form the listening habit through amplified 
sound. 

A keener and more appreciative approach to music and 
poetry is developed. 

Lip-reading shows marked progress through the combina- 
tion of sight and sound. 

Through stimulation language is developed and, in turn, 
greater social interests are seen. 

Through speech and language development progress is 
made in academic accomplishment. 

Rhythm is developed both in speech and bodily move- 
ments. 

Deaf language shows its many peculiarities by its lack of 
idiomatic expressions and the intonations and phrasing 
characteristics of ordinary speech. 


SUMMARY 


Progress and growth in the education of the deaf and of 
the hard of hearing has greatly increased in the past half 
century. 

Young deaf children have had formal education as such 
since 1852. These early years brought forth discussion as to 
the age of admittance. Some educators believed in admitting 
a child at a very early age and others felt an older age more 
advantageous. 

David Ely Bartlett opened the first family school for 
young deaf-mute children in 1852. It lasted only until 1879, 
due to the death of Mr. Bartlett. 

The idea of early training for the young deaf continued to 
grow throughout the United States, both in state schools 
and day school classes in the larger cities. 
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The Illinois School for the Deaf, a state institution, 
opened in 1846. This school provides three types of educa- 
tion, namely, manual language, oral language, and lip-read- 
ing, and to the hard of hearing and some deaf, acoustic 
training. Very young children, those under six years of age, 
are generally not taken in the Illinois School for the Deaf 
because of the lack of facilities for custodial care.* 

Chicago is acknowledged to have had the first real pre- 
school for the deaf. This was established in 1883 and was 
known as “The Voice and Hearing School for the Deaf.” 
It was privately financed, with Miss Mary McCowen at its 
head. The age of admittance was five years; this age was 
soon lowered to four, and then to three years. We, who are 
interested in this field of endeavor, owe a great deal to this 
woman. She was keenly interested in the revision of state 
laws that excluded deaf children under six from public 
schools. Her aim was to have infant kindergartens all over 
the country. 

The next step in the change of trends for the Chicago 
area was the placement of deaf and hard of hearing children 
in special classes in regular school buildings, with normal 
hearing children. The first such class was opened in the 
Parker Elementary School in 1905. As the need presented 
itself and memberships grew other centers were opened. 
Today we have six such centers in elementary schools, five 
in regular academic high schools, one in a technical high 
school for boys and one in the Spalding School for Crippled 
Children. 

How are these children found—either deaf or hard of 
hearing? Deaf children are most easily located. Parents are 
soon aware that there may be something wrong, especially 
when speech does not develop. These children are placed at 
an early age. The hard of hearing children constitute the 
most serious problem. It is for this group of handicapped that 
continuous efforts have been made, urging the need to find 


* [According to the January 1946 number of the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE Deaf, v. 91, p. 33, the Illinois State School for the Deaf 
had 16 pupils, under six years of age, enrolled at the school during 
1945-1946.—Ed.] 
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the hard of hearing and then placing them most advan- 
tageously, on the basis of hearing loss. 

Previous to 1935, surveying large groups of children for 
defective hearing in the Chicago Public Schools was not 
carried on with definite organization. They were placed in 
special classes by recommendation of private physicians, 
otologists and by examination at the Bureau of Child 
Study, with tuning forks or on a Western Electric Graybar 
2-A audiometer. 

In 1938, with the development of the W.P.A. Hearing and 
Vision Project, a new trend was introduced in the Chicago 
Public Schools. It was through this new service that large 
numbers of children with defective hearing were found. 
From May 1938 to June 1940 testing for defective hearing 
started the use of the Whispered Voice Test and in the fall 
of 1940 the Whispered Voice Project was discontinued and 
the new technique of the pure tone audiometer was intro- 
duced. 

- A statistical study following the Whispered Voice survey 

indicated that 54,752 white children had been examined. 
The study showed that hearing loss increased as the child 
grew older and advanced in grades. More boys than girls 
had defective hearing, both for front seat placement and a 
hearing loss so severe as to need further individual audio- 
metric examinations. The same study was made for Negro 
children and showed the same findings as did the study for 
white children. Results of the research indicate the desirabil- 
ity of finding defective hearing cases early in the child’s 
school life. 

At the present time there are three schools housing these 
special classes that operate as centers for the public schools 
of Chicago, where hearing loss is measured on a Maico D-5 
audiometer. 

A complete case study record is taken for every audiome- 
ter examination. The report of examination is sent to the 
child’s home school with recommendation either for correct 
seating in the regular classroom, transfer to a division for 
the hard of hearing or deaf, otological care, or any recom- 
mendation to help the child make a more adequate school 
adjustment. 
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Requests for audiometric examinations, for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing children may be made by parents, otolo- 
gists, clinics, private physicians, schools, and psychologists 
from the Bureau of Child Study. An otologist’s certificate is 
necessary for totally deaf children who are too immature 
to give valid responses to the audiometer examination. 

Transfers to classes for the hard of hearing should be 
made following medical examination by an otologist but 
may be made on recommendation of the Bureau of Child 
Study psychologist, following examination on the Maico 
D-5 audiometer. 

Audiograms are studied and an analysis made on the 
basis of case history, decibel and type of loss, and the hear- 
ing curve of audiogram. 

The hard of hearing child presents two types of deafness, 
vizZ., 

1. Acquired deafness before he has sensed fluent speech 

2. Acquired deafness after speech is well established. 

Case study records indicate that communicable diseases 
are responsible for the largest number of cases of defective 
hearing in the adventitious groups. 

The audiograms are analyzed and the children’s hearing 
classified into one of six categories. It includes normal, 
conductive, perceptive, mixed and mixed with a predomi- 
nance of conductive or perceptive types. 

In the past three semesters 917 cases have been examined 
on the Maico D-5 audiometer. An analysis of the audio- 
grams and the case study reports indicated that 227 cases 
had what appeared to be conductive loss of hearing, 210 
cases perceptive, 147 mixed and 176 a combination loss— 
such as conductive in one ear, perceptive in the other—and 
109 had normal hearing. 

All children, deaf and hard of hearing, in the special 
centers are given psychological examinations. In order to 
facilitate correct school placement the new entrant cases 
(those having school experience) share a group test adminis- 
tered as soon as they are admitted. Young deaf children 
are given a special test for learning ability (The Nebraska 
Test of Learning Ability for Young Deaf Children). 

The educational method used in the training of the deaf 
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and of the hard of hearing child is that of speech training 
and lip-reading, following the general curriculum used in 
the regular grades but supplemented as much as possible 
by the acoustic methods, using the multiple group aids plus 
individual hearing aids. 

There are 45 electrical multiple hearing aid instruments 
in the special classes. For these 45 instruments of different 
makes there are 486 head phones, including both air and 
bone conduction but more heavily weighted for air conduc- 
tion. The objective of having different manufacturers’ ma- 
chines is to assure that all and various individual types of 
hearing loss needs are met. 

At the present time there are eighty children in all the 
special centers wearing individual aids. 

Classes using the acoustic methods are divided into three 
groups, namely, 


1. Profoundly deaf—adventitious 
2. Congenitally deaf and with small residuum of hearing 
3. Hard of hearing 


The hard of hearing group are subdivided into two groups, 
the mild and severe cases based on decibel loss. These 
groupings are classified as follows: 


Group I. Average hearing loss of 30 decibels or less 
II. Average hearing loss of 30 to 40 decibels 
III. Average hearing loss of 40 to 60 decibels 

IV. Average hearing loss of 60 to 100 decibels 


The periods devoted to the acoustic method techniques 
are based on the following items: 


. Voice building 

. Vocabulary building 

Music 

. Story work 

. Choric reading 

. Work through hearing without the use of hearing aids 


The accomplishments of acoustic training through the use 
of amplified electrical hearing aids may be summarized as 
follows: 


. The ability to interpret sound is acquired 

. Speech patterns are built up through hearing 

. Voice control is improved 

. Residual hearing is educated and strengthened 

. Attention, concentration, memory and imagination are de- 
veloped 
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In conclusion it may be said that progress has been made 
in the education of the deaf and of the hard of hearing in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

The progress noted is seen in the change in the educational 
trends. Preschool education for the deaf has continued to 
grow, especially in the past ten years, not due to audiometer 
service but because parents, educators and otologists are 
becoming more “hearing” conscious and recognize what the 
Chicago Public Schools have to offer these young deaf 
children. 

As the classes for both the deaf and the hard of hearing 
have increased there has developed an increased interest in 
speech development. Although speech and language develop- 
ment for the deaf child is probably the most difficult of all 
his accomplishments, the trend seems to be that of correlat- 
ing speech with meaningful experiences, thereby stimulating 
and motivating a greater interest in this subject. The Chi- 
cago Public Schools are definitely oral in their methodology 
for speech training and although the expectancy is not the 
normal speech of hearing children, or even the hard of 
hearing, a supreme effort is being made to have the speech 
of the deaf sufficiently intelligible to be understood, and to 
give them a feeling of security in all social situations. 

Speech and lip-reading are emphasized in training the hard 
of hearing. The use of individual hearing aids has shown a 
large increase. The special acoustic techniques in the child’s 
home room and in the multiple hearing aid rooms have 
shown marked improvement in speech, language develop- 
ment, and an increased interest in academic work. 

The individual aids and acoustic work have developed a 
much finer social adjustment, with changes in personality 
for these handicapped children. This evidence is substanti- 
ated by the results of a research problem conducted in one 
of the centers in the use of individual hearing aids. 

Academically the deaf and the hard of hearing are follow- 
ing the general school curriculum and participating in all 
of the normal school activities, such as assemblies, student 
council meetings, bond drives, paper drives, and last but 
not least are carrying the same academic work at their own 
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mental age grade expectancy levels as does the normal hear- 
ing child. 

The trend, both educationally and socially, aims to bring 
forth all of the potentialities of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing child, to prepare him for a wholesome and happy 
adjustment to his handicap and to assist him in meeting 
the problems of every day life. 
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A Review of the Little Paper Family 
for 1945-1946—I* 


RENDER R. Caswetu, M.A.** 


Director of Vocational Education, Mississippi State School 
for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi 


Purposes oF “THE LITTLE PAPER FAMILY”’ 


a every state residential school for the deaf in the 
United States publishes a school paper. The papers 
vary greatly in size, some being published in the form of full- 
sized newspapers and magazines and others in the form of 
brief mimeographed sheets. There is also as much difference 
in the quality of the content of these papers as there is dif- 
ference in size. The fact that virtually every residential 
school for the deaf publishes a paper at regular intervals 
indicates there must be a purpose or purposes for doing so. 
First, the main purpose of the school paper seems to be to 
link the home and the school closer together. The older 
pupils can write some information home but the parents 
that have small children in school can get very little in- 
formation through their writing. For this reason the school 
paper has proved itself the ideal link between school and 
the home as it provides parents with information on what is 
going on in the school. 
Secondly, it builds school morale by publishing worth- 
while accomplishments. It might be something that has 
been accomplished on the athletic fields, in the classroom or 


* This “Review of The Little Paper Family for 1945-1946” has 
nee done as a partial requirement for the M.A. degree at Gallaudet 

ollege. 

** Render R. Caswell attended high school at the Carrollton 
Agricultural and Mechanical High School and was graduated in 
1927. He attended the University of Georgia for five years and was 
granted his A.B. degree in 1932 and his B.S. in Ed. in 1937. Since 
graduating from the University of Georgia in 1932 he has been 
engaged in the business of school work, having had 8 years of ad- 
ministrative work in the public schools in Georgia. In 1940 he went 
to the Georgia School for the Deaf as Director of Agricultural 
Education and Farming and remained there until September, 1945, 
when he entered Gallaudet College to study for one year. At present 
he is Director of Vocational Education at the Mississippi State 
School for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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dormitory or about the campus, but when they are printed 
in the school paper it has a tendency to arouse interest in 
both the pupils and the parents. Where there is interest 
among the pupils and parents of a school there is a good 
morale in the school. 

Thirdly, a school paper creates an interest in reading and 
writing on the part of the pupils. This is especially true with 
the intermediate and advanced classes. They always read 
the paper quite eagerly. When they leave school their inter- 
est usually continues and they have the paper sent to them. 

Fourthly, it provides a bond between the school and inter- 
ested graduates and former students. This is important. 
Our graduates are usually scattered all over the state and 
the paper is a means of keeping in touch with them and also 
a means for the Alumni to keep in touch with each other. 

Fifthly, it is a link between the school and the general 
public. Our school papers go to libraries, schools, and col- 
leges throughout the state where the school is located. It is 
a mirror through which the public has a chance to view the 
school and to know what type of school program is being 
carried on in their residential schools for the deaf. 

Sixthly, it keeps the school in contact with other schools 
for the deaf by means of exchanging school papers. By per- 
forming this service the deaf can know what is going on in 
other schools for the deaf and have items of an informative 
nature about the deaf in general. 

And lastly, it provides practical practice in printing. It 
affords many deaf students an opportunity of learning a 
life time vocation by actually learning to do by doing. 

There are other purposes that might be mentioned, but 
these will serve to suggest that a great deal is attempted 
within the two to twelve pages which usually make up our 
papers. It goes without saying that none of these purposes 
is fully achieved. Limitation of time and space preclude any 
such perfection. 

“The Little Paper Family” has been a stimulating influ- 
ence in the education of the deaf. It has been the organ by 
which and through which the teachers in one section of the 
country can familiarize themselves with the best thought of 
the profession generally by reading the exchanges. They get 
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worthwhile ideas from what other schools are doing and put 
them in use in their own schools. In this way all the schools 
for the deaf benefit from “the Little Paper Family.” 


Aputt 


Many people believe when a boy or girl is graduated from 
high school that their education is finished. This is especially 
true with the deaf. Since many avenues are available to the 
hearing through extension courses, we see no reason why the 
deaf should not have the same advantages. The Ohio 
Chronicle (reprinted from The Michigan Mirror) February, 
1946 says: 


“Within recent years the nation’s schools have extended their 
services to their former students through various means. Cor- 
respondence courses, extension classes, and evening programs are the 
most common. Employers have organized vestibule schools. Or- 
ganizations interested in self-improvement have carried on insti- 
tutes. Thus a group of salesmen may call in two or three leaders 
to discuss improvement in sales techniques. Professional workers 
hold conferences, conventions, and support professional magazines. 
Education after graduation and while on a job is a definite trend in 
America today. 

As hours of work are reduced to forty from forty-eight and more, 
and — will be reduced to even less than forty, men and women 
will have more leisure time. Society is starting to provide ways to 
use this new-found leisure time. Education after graduation and 
while on a job is one way to use these new free hours in a helpful 
fashion. 

Deaf workers, just as any other workers, receive this additional 
leisure time as the work-week is shortened. How can schools for the 
deaf help them keep pace with the profitable use of leisure time that 
some hearing groups achieve? What are we doing even before gradu- 
ation to prepare our pupils for the hours of free time they will have 
as workers? Are we instilling a love for learning that will carry the 
child as he reaches his adulthood back into school and classes with- 
out the big stick of a compulsory-education law? The only real 
motivation for attendance at adult education classes is self-improve- 
ment. What do we do about teaching children to evaluate them- 
selves? To see their needs for self-improvement? To want to learn 
even after winning a high-school diploma? To know that school 
can be fun? 

At the start it is admitted that there are more things to do with 
leisure time than just sitting in class. But attending class is one 
thing that can be done and that is being done by thousands of 
adults. And consequently why not by the deaf? 

It will not be hard to start the ball rolling. There is at least a 
three fold favorable wind. A large number of the deaf are concen- 
trated in cities. In fact many graduates stay in the same city in 
which their alma mater is located. To reach the deaf adult, adult 
education would not have to spread itself thin over the countryside. 
And then too, the deaf are closely united. They have their club rooms 
and associations. They have a newly formed athletic union. And 
lastly, schools for the deaf are interested in their former students. 
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Their school papers carry columns about alumni doings. Reunions 
are held on school campuses. 

Many clubs have invited from time to time guest speakers for 
addresses on various topics of the day. During the a months of 
the war, some schools for the deaf started vocational classes for 
brush-up in latest techniques. There were eleven bona fide aduit- 
education classes started in the cities, among which were Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; and others. 

Clubs for the deaf will have to take the initiative in seeking a 
program to fill in the leisure time of their members now that the 
days of overtime work are over. Many club members interrupted 
their education, leaving school and entering employment when 
the war started. Schools for the deaf have to take the initiative in 
supplying technical help. They are in education; they have the 
teachers, the books, and even the schoolrooms. The adult deaf and 
the schools have met before in a joint project. They can do it again.” 


Many adult deaf just disappear in a hearing society after 
they finish their education in a school for the deaf. Only the 
deaf person who is living side by side with hearing people 
all the time really understands what this isolation is and 
means. People who are not deaf cannot realize what a deaf 
person really experiences when he is the only deaf person 
in the group. This depression is heaviest when he is in a 
group of strangers. It is present because he lacks a means of 
easy communication with his fellow man. The Iowa Hawkeye 
for January, 1946, gives a good picture of an adult deaf 
man who disappears. 


‘Always there are pupils who drop out of school and seem to be 
literally swallowed up by the earth. No word from or about them 
comes back to the school. 

This is true of any school, whether the school is for the deaf or for 
the hearing. As to deaf individuals who “disappear,” they are usually 
those who return to villages or cut-of-the-way farms where they 
stick close to home and see no other deaf people because their 
happen to be no deaf people in the vicinity. 

overty also plays a role. A letter recently came to the editor 
from a 45-year-old deaf woman, unmarried, with the statement: 
‘I can’t go to deaf people. I can’t pay. I have no work. No work in 
world for me and lonesome. No deaf here.’ 

In this connection it might be said that if schools for the deaf 
‘returned the deaf to society,’ as sometimes expressed in their 
published objectives, then even these isolated deaf individuals should 
be right at home among hearing people. The fact remains that no 
matter how well the deaf are ‘returned to society,’ they still re- 
main deaf and as naturally seek the company of their own kind as 
water falling on the heights seeks its own in the seven seas.” 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 


The training of deaf children brings before the teacher 
many problems, but we doubt if she is confronted with a 
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greater problem than discipline. It is absolutely necessary 
that we discipline children if we are to train the child in the 
qualities and lines in which he is weak. After we have made 
our best decision as to how the child should be disciplined, 
then it is the duty of the parents to uphold school-discipline. 
The Minnesota Companion for October, 1945, carries an 
article by Dr. L. M. Elstad which further conveys the idea, 
“That an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


“One of our most vivid memories has to do with something that 
happened in grade school. In those days a teacher could and did use 
a stick to make a rule stick. On one of these occasions a good spank- 
ing had been delivered by the teacher. This news reached home 
before we did and so we were greeted with another spanking by 
‘dad’ at home. Two spankings for the same offense! Was this fair? 
It was! This was the best way to show that ‘dad’ and ‘mom’ be- 
lieved that the teacher was right and that any foolishness in school 
would be handled in the same way at home as in school. 

The child who feels that he can go home and get sympathy after 
misbehaving in school is an unfortunate child. There comes a day 
when each one of us must live his own life. He must stand on his own 
feet. He must make his own decisions. If a child knows that when he 
breaks school rules he is breaking home rules, too, he is going to be 
more careful. School rules, home rules and life rules are very much 
the same. 

So parents, when you hear that your child has been in some dif- 
ficulty in school use your privileges as a parent to impress upon 
your child that you believe the same as the school. When your child 
gets a poor mark in conduct, make a fuss about it in your letters to 
your child. That really helps. When school grades are low be worried 
about it and let your child know you are worried. That helps both the 
child and the school. Home and school must agree on all matters 
pertaining to children. Only then will children be impressed and 
character be built.” 


The Wisconsin Times for November, 1945, carries a re- 
print from The Kansas Star that is timely for parents of 
deaf children telling them some of the ways they can be of 
help to their deaf child before and after he enters a school 
for the deaf. 


“Let us consider the story of an average family, in which there 
is one deaf child. The oldest child was a strong and healthy boy, the 
second was also strong and healthy, but to the amazement of the 
parents he was deaf. The third child was a little girl of average size 
and weight for her age and perfectly normal in every respect. 

The parents of these three children were naturally perturbed 
about what they should do to help the deaf child. From the time 
he was able to walk they did everything they could for him. They 
tried to grant his every wish and babied him to such an extent that 
he soon found he could dominate the household by bawling lustily 
if something did not happen to suit him. He was not allowed to go 
out and play with his big brother, or with the other little boys in 
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the neighborhood his own age, for fear he would get hurt. Every 
effort was made to shield him from all harm and discomfort. 

As the years passed the parents found he was a constant source 
of worry and embarrassment to them when they were around 
strangers. When some one would speak of him or to him, the mother 
would say in a voice full of pity, ‘Oh, he is deaf! He cannot under- 
stand you.’ The child was afraid of people and would try to get out 
of sight at every opportunity. When anyone came to the home he 
would go to another room and stay there until they were gone. 

The mother of this deaf child felt it was her duty to him to wait 
on him hand and foot. She dressed and undressed him, and hung 
up his clothes. She bathed him and washed his hands and face. 
Watching him constantly she held herself in readiness to be at his 
side at the slightest indication that he wanted her attention. If 
he wanted something he pointed to it, and she in turn pointed at 
everything she wanted him to do or see. The father and mother 
never talked to the deaf child for there seemed to be no use in all 
that trouble when he could not hear a sound nor a single word that 
was spoken to him. 

Then came his sixth birthday and the time for him to go to 
school. A man came and told the parents of the state supported 
school for the deaf. He explained to them the advantages awaiting 
their child and held out for them the opportunity of putting him 
under expert care and teaching through nine months of each year 
until his school days came to an end. The thought of being sepa- 
rated from him seemed unbearable to the parents. However, they 
became convinced that the best thing for their child was to place 
him in a school for the deaf. They knew they would have many 
heartaches during the time he was away from home, but the fact 
that they were parting with him for his own good helped to keep 
up their spirits. 

At last the time came when he was taken to the school for the deaf 
and left there by his parents. We will not dwell here on the thought 
of the parents. Instead we will see what happened to the boy in his 
new surroundings. He was taken to a dormitory where a lady took 
up the responsibility of caring for him. Of course he was unhappy 
for a while. Mother wasn’t there to wait on him, and put away his 
clothes for him. He had to feed himself and was asked to eat a little 
of everything whether he wanted it or not. He was not allowed to 
take another child’s toys away from him unless the child offered 
them. He was asked to share his toys with others and he had to put 
them away when he was through playing with them. He could 
show his displeasure in the usual yelling and pounding on the floor, 
but Mother did not come running to see what he wanted. 

Along with his experiences in the dormitory, in the dining room 
and on the prerggenet came experiences in the classrooms which 
were new to him. There was another strange person in charge of him. 
He had to stay in the room and wasn’t even allowed to crawl under 
the desk or stand behind the door. This person talked to him, too, 
and tried to get him to make sounds. All this was so strange to him 
he was naturally upset. How much easier it would have been for this 
child to adjust himself to his new surroundings and to the rules of 
the school, if his parents had had the foresight to make him more 
independent. 

Let’s pass by the first few weeks in which this adjustment took 
place and look in on him after he became acquainted with the school 
and understood what was expected of him. He found he could like 
the other children because they were just like himself. He enjoyed 
playing with their toys and he wanted them to play with his. 
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He overcame his bashfulness and enjoyed being with other people. 
In other words, he found he was just like the other children in the 
school and at the same time found happiness. 

All this sums up to prove the fact that parents should be very 
careful to provide the proper home training for the deaf child before 
he comes to school. They should start doing this while the deaf child 
is still a baby, if he has lost his hearing prior to that time. The deaf 
baby should be treated in the same manner a parent would handle 
a normal hearing child. He should be talked to, even though he does 
not hear what is being said. Even though parents may not realize 
when it happens, the time at last comes when the child is watching 
the lips and face. This is a big step in teaching lip-reading. 

Every effort should be ae to develop desirable social attitudes. 
If he is naughty he should be punished just as any other child would 
be. If he does something that deserves praise, parents should not 
hold back in showing their pleasure, and praise the child so that 
he understands what he did to merit it. Association with others, 
children and adults alike, will bring out the characteristics that he 
will show later in life when he is on his own. If these traits are not the 
kind that make for a well rounded social life, then it is the duty of the 
parents to furnish an opportunity for the child to make the necessary 
changes in his behavior toward others. 

In the home he should be taught good manners. He should know 
he is expected to remain quiet while others are talking. He can be 
taught to make an attempt to say ‘Thank you,’ when the occasion 
arises.” 


The Missouri Record for October, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The Washingtonian that should help parents of a deaf 
child to make up their mind that a public school is no place 
to send their child when the child becomes of school age. It 
is a false conception for parents of deaf children to think 
that public schools have much to offer their child. The truth 
of the matter is public schools can offer very little to pupils. 


“One of the questions often asked by parents of deaf children who 
attended public schools several years is this: 

Why did my child learn so little in public school? 

The parents who for the first time entrust their little deaf children 
to the state schools for the deaf often do so tearfully and with many 
misgivings, but they universally rejoice when those children return 
home after one year with a good start towards an all-around educa- 
tion. 

Through the years as the children gain in ability to use language 
and speech and grow into as capable and industrious children as the - 
natural endowments permit, there is great satisfaction. Would that 
parents everywhere in the United States could know this, that 
county superintendents, principals and teachers in the public 
— s could have this information! How sad it is that many do not 

now. 

Each year the schools for the deaf receive older pupils from the 
public schools who could have profited from being in these special 
schools much earlier. Their hearing losses are sufficiently great that 
they have missed so much in public school that it is too late for them 
to catch up with those who have had the advantage of special 
methods from the very start of their school careers. They have been 
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assed along in the public school from grade to grade learning a 
Fittle that is new each year, all tending to result in great confusion, 
so that they have little language. A few of these pupils have warped 
personalities, sometimes due to the taunts and gibes of their com- 
panions, for children are often unkind; sometimes due to a feeling 
of inferiority because they are unable to compete with hearing 
children; sometimes due to the fact that deafness has set them apart 
from their fellows and they have suffered education neglect through 
mistaken kindness because of their handicap. 

In the atmosphere of a state school for the deaf where all are deaf 
and the rules govern all alike there is less chance for the destructive 
influence of self-pity. The state schools for the deaf labor valiantly 
to remedy the condition of these confused children in their teens, 
but in so many cases the time element is against them. We do what 
we can to help these pupils and sadly reflect, ‘It might have been.’” 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Ohio Chronicle for December, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The McKay Bulletin, which clearly states that teach- 
ing should not be confined to the classroom, as there are 
many opportunities for the child to learn after school hours 
and outside the classroom: 


“That teaching is the most important of professions there is little 
doubt, because upon it depends the shaping of minds and attitude 
toward other professions. Teaching of course is not by any means 
confined to the classroom but continues in the playground, the 
street, the country, the home or in whatever environment the pupil 
may find himself. One dictionary defines education as ‘the act or 
art of developing and cultivating the various physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral faculties.’ This definition gives us much to 
consider if we are to educate those placed in our care. The intel- 
lectual is only one phase and we have in a measure failed if we do 
not give attention to the other phases. No end of material and ex- 
perience is available on the intellectual and physical side of educa- 
tion, and educators provide adequately with books, curricula, 
methodology and scientific approach to these branches, but what of 
the other two? Are we too busy trying to cover the curriculum for 
the grade or seeing to it that we have exposed our classes to sufficient 
facts to be able to take a little time to watch the birds or to ap- 
preciate the beauty of a dandelion before we trample it underfoot? 
We must choose what is best for the child and that is one of the most 
difficult problems a teacher has to face. This is especially true with 
deaf pupils. There are so many things we should like to teach our 
pupils but we cannot possibly cover them all. The problem can only 
be solved by careful planning of the daily program, so as not to be 
carried along in one direction to the detriment of some other subject. 

The definition refers to the developing and cultivating of the 
various faculties and herein lies the science of teaching. The word 
educate itself means just that, derived from educo, meaning to 
lead out. The teacher must use every means at her disposal to direct 
her pupils along the path of learning. The abilities of the pupils 
vary but each must be cultivated. This is equally true of the moral 
phase of education, where the curricula are not so marked. It is 
generally left to the teacher’s devices as to how much time and the 
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type of lesson that shall be taught, but it is most important that it 
shall not be forgotten. Education of this type overflows the class- 
room and has to be carried on by those in charge of the children out- 
side of school hours. This is a great responsibility and one that re- 
uires a scientific approach as well as the work in the classroom. 
Getting along with others in school is the first step toward acquiring 
a set of rules by which one can guide himself in society after leaving 
school, and the responsibility for this is ours, superintendent, 
principal, teacher, supervisor. Are we equal to the task?” 


The Kansas Star for February, 1946, has an article written 
by Will Rogers, telling the teachers that they “should let 
their light so shine.” 


“In such an institution as K.S.D. there are rules that one does 
not commonly find in the average household. These rules are neces- 
sary for the smooth functioning of such a large place. They are 
instituted with the view to helping the counselors and housemothers 
in their work, as well as to teaching the children discipline and mold- 
ing character. Some of these rules are broken daily by unthinking 
teachers who are not “punished” for it, while a pupil guilty of the 
same infractions is given demerits that must be worked off in his 
spare time. For example, the pupils are not allowed to stand in the 
halls talking, yet very often several teachers or even several groups 
of teachers may be found standing around in the middle of the halls, 
making it difficult for the pupils to pass on their way to classes. 
Many of the boys are raking leaves or sweeping on a lawn because 
they unthinkingly or accidentally walked on a lawn in the presence 
of the Dean of Boys. Many of our teachers, who always seem to be 
in such a big hurry to leave the campus, find it faster to cut across 
lawns, without thinking of the poor example they are setting. The 
teachers are the backbone of the school and they can do a great 
deal toward improving it—or making it just a little bit worse.” 


The question of salaries paid teachers of the deaf is one 
that has been and is now being discussed wherever deaf 
educators meet. The Kentucky Standard carries a reprint 
from The Reader’s Digest for October, 1945, which gives the 
low salaries paid the teacher as the reason for the teacher 
shortaga 


“Writing in the October Reader’s Digest, Robert Litwell cites 
some startling evidences of a ‘tightwad tradition’ which is largely 
responsible for the nation-wide teacher shortage. 

Flint, Mich., starts its school teachers at $400 a year less than it 
starts its garbage collector. 

At Salt Lake City, teachers can attain a maximum of $2,724 
yearly after sixteen years’ experience while the dog-catcher makes 
$10,000 a year. 

In Tuscumbia, Mo. the salary of the school janitor with less than 
a eighth grade education is the same as that of a teacher with a uni- 
versity degree. 

A $30-a-week teacher in South Omaha had in her class a 15-year- 
old boy earning $35 weekly for part-time work in a packing plant. 

In Georgia the maximum salary for teachers works out to $4.25 
a week less than the compensation to the unemployed. 
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Prodded by the pinch of rising living costs enough teachers were 
lured away from their profession last year to “hold classes for a 
million and a half pupils’ Littell says. In addition competent men 
and women have in many cases been replaced by “anyone whose 
wages were low enough to make teaching seem a step upward.” 

About half of the nation’s 850,000 teachers were paid less than 
$1,800; 200,000 less than $1,200 and 25,000 less than $600. 

Obviously there’s something wrong here. We don’t begrudge 
janitors, dog-catchers or garbage collectors whatever incomes they 
can command. We need their services, too. But taxpaying parents 
ought to be in there bidding for the services of more competent 
teachers to educate their children.” 


All of us will agree that the extracurricular activities at 
a residential school, if properly conducted, can do a great 
deal of good for the boys and girls as well as for the school. 
Everything has its own sphere, however, and it is important 
that the teacher be level headed and firm enough to hold 
the outside classroom activities within due bounds. The 
Missouri Record for October, 1945, carries a reprint from 
The Kentucky Standard, which tells us that teaching does not 
end in the classroom: 


“The importance of teachers at the extracurricular activities is 
very great and a good teacher will do what he or she can toward the 
organizing and success of all undertakings of the students. Parties, 
class meetings, social gatherings, dances and athletic contests all 
afford some development in the intellectual and moral growth of 
school children. Schools having a well arranged calendar of such 
events will certainly have a happier and more contented student 
body and here is where teachers of the deaf may render service of 
untold value. 

The importance of a teacher’s presence at student functions is 
realized even in some of the greatest schools in the land. An out- 
standing teacher had requested to be relieved from her work with 
freshman classes in one school due to the fact that the freshmen 
were omnipresent with friendly invitations to tea or dinner which 
could not very well be refused but which would leave little time for 
anything else. The president of the college promptly denied the re- 
quest explaining that while he could let her off from reading themes 
and teaching, he could not let her off from tea or dinner, claiming 
that to go to tea or dinner with freshmen happened to be the most 
important thing she was doing there. 

f association of teachers with their charges is of so great an im- 
portance in a highly rated school for the hearing, how much more so 
is it in schools for the deaf. Teachers whose sense of responsibility 
ends with classroom hours are not filling the bill.” 


Many teachers in the past have held that 70 is a passing 
mark, while 69 is a failure. Teachers use this method as a 
measuring stick to measure the ‘child’s ability. The North 
Dakota Banner for February, 1946, carries a reprint from 
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The Colorado Index, which tells us that a report card does 
not tell the whole story about a pupil. 


“Report cards make more trouble for parents, children, and 
teachers than is proportionate to their meaning. 

It is a great mistake for any of us to take a report as something 
final. It is, at its best or at its worst, but a reflection of the child. All 
a teacher can do is to set down her judgment of what the pupil seems 
to be at the time. The best way to look at the report card is to re- 
member that it only symbolizes the teacher’s opinion of the child’s 
ability. The mathematical accuracy of the marks is not so important 
as the facts that forced them in the cards. 

How can a teacher measure a child’s effort? How can the quality 
of his work be measured? Quality is a matter of mind. Is there a 
mark that can stand for that? 

How can a teacher mark the spoiled child? He is at odds with all 
about him. His teacher is to blame for his poor grades, the super- 
visor is to blame for his tardiness, a bad pencil is to blame for his 
poor writing, and his playmates are to blame for his quarrelsome 
disposition. He may be college material, but if he rebels at his work, 
it will certainly be reflected on the marks he gets. 

The teacher’s mind and moods have their influence on the child’s 
grades. We would not change that if we could, for marks that have 
no feeling back of them mean very little. The child is bound to make 
certain impressions on the mind of the teacher. The behavior of the 
child shapes these impressions and gives value to the grades. 

When we read the child’s report card, let us be sure to read behind 
the marks, between them and through them to the child. We know 
that these marks are shadows, though faint and blurred, of the 
child. If the marks are good, we know that he is doing his required 
work. If, here and there, his marks are poor we know that something 
is wrong somewhere. Let us not worry too much about these poor 
marks, but let us rest assured that if the child has a mind hungry for 
education it will get itself filled, even if all the report cards in the 
world disappear.” 


AERONAUTICS 


An article in The El Paso News, as clipped by The Lone 
Star for October, 1945, states that Don Bradford has quali- 
fied for a flying license. Mr. Bradford was graduated from 
the Texas School for the Deaf in 1944 and during the follow- 
ing summer was taught to fly by a WASP. 


“Tt sounds like the impossible, but it’s true. 

An 18-year-old deaf boy has learned to fly. 

He’s Don Bradford, Bueno Vista Drive, who after two-months 
training with a flying school at Municipal Airport this summer, has 
received his privat: license. 

His teacher was a former WASP, Lois Hollingsworth, St. Louis, 
Mo., who arrived at Biggs Field with the first contingent of WASPS 
and left the service last fall. 

According to Miss Hollingsworth, many pilots depend greatly on 
their hearing to sense changes in engine operation, and they wonder 
how a deaf person can handle himself in air emergencies. The instruc- 
tion of a deaf person in training ships at Municipal Airport seemed to 
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pose additional problems, for the ship in which Bradford trained 
does not have a tachometer, which tells an engine RPM’s. 

Miss Hollingsworth, however, said that Bradford was not bothered 
by his lack of hearing and could sense changes in vibrations more 
quickly than average students. Bradford’s sense of coordination, 
Miss Hollingsworth said, also seemed to be more finely developed 
than in the average person. 

Bradford taught his instructor the manual alphabet before begin- 
ning lessons, but most of the lessons were given in writing. Some- 
times in the plane, however, Miss Hollingsworth used ‘deaf signals.’ 

The El Paso boy lost his hearing at the age of 10 through spinal 
meningitis. He is now attending the Gallaudet College for the deaf 
in Washington, D. C.” 


The Palmetto Leaf for February, 1946, gives an account 
of two more deaf boys that have qualified to become mem- 
bers of the Civilian Air Patrol. 


“Totally deaf Herbert Lester is a flying member of the civilian 
air patrol of Providence, R.I., where he is studying mechanical 
design at a technical school. A son of Mrs. Lester of the South Caro- 
lina school, he learned to fly at the nearby Spartanburg CAP base.” 


The Ohio Chronicle for January, 1946, reprints an article 
from The Akron Beacon Journal, which gives a brief ac- 
account of three Ohio School for the Deaf boys learning to 
fly. They are believed to be the first deaf boys that have 
learned to fly since the Civil Aeronautics Authority relaxed 
its regulations regarding handicapped would-be-pilots. 


“Two young men who can neither speak nor hear have made solo 
flights at Ling Field near Barberton, Ohio. A third, who can hear a 
little also flies alone. 

The flights are believed to be the first solo flights for mutes in the 
country. The three include William Wilkins, 24, of 618 Johnston 
St., Michael Forese, 22, of 1721 12th St., Cuyahoga Falls, and 
Pete Petrides, 25, of 925 Davis St. 

Only recently were government regulations relaxed to allow per- 
sons with handicaps to fly. Only restriction imposed is that a handi- 
capped person be flight tested for a private license by a civil aero- 
nautics authority inspector. The three Akron area pilots have passed 
their regular medical examinations and have received student per- 
mits to fly alone. 

Earl Pakurar, Ling Field flight examiner said the boys had no 
difficulty following his instructions. While teaching them, Pakurar 
learned the rudiments of the sign language himself. 

‘I used the usual amount of ground work in instructing these 
boys,’ he said. ‘You would think it might take a lot of writing and 
demonstrating to get them to understand things—but they do not 
need any more ground work than an ordinary student. 

‘Their touch and ‘‘feel”’ of the controls is, in fact, far above aver- 
age. Wilkins soloed in far less than normal time, taking only five 
hours of instruction before going aloft alone. Forese took eight hours 
and 45 minutes, while Petrides, the one who can speak and hear a 
little, took nine hours and 15 minutes.’ 
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The mutes who work at the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., took 
up flying as a hobby.” 


DRAWING 


The old theory that the loss of one sense leads to a greater 
capacity in another has definitely been disproved and no 
one pays much attention to it. We do know, however, that 
the deaf do have to depend on their eyes for both hearing 
and seeing. Furthermore, it has been suggested that the 
deaf, being forced to make greater use of vision, might de- 
velop a greater acuity of vision or at least have a greater 
interest in visual stimuli. Tests have been made in Ger- 
many in regards to drawing and it was concluded that the 
deaf were equal in ability to the hearing and included 
much more detail in their drawings. The California News 
for April, 1946, carries an article which bears out the fact 
that the deaf in America are equal to and even above some 
of their hearing neighbors in the art of drawing. 

“In the 21st Annual International Contest sponsored by the Art 
Department of the Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Hu- 
mane Education of Stanford University, California, Eugene Rianda, 
19, a Senior student here, was one of the fortunate few to be se- 
lected for the twenty-five supreme prizes—scholarships in leading 
art schools of the country. Out of more than five thousand entries 
in his group, he was selected for one of the four correspondence 
courses donated by Art Instruction, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn. He 
has decided to take the course in Commercial Art & Design. 

His entry was titled ‘Burma Surgeon Comes Home’ and pictured 
an Army doctor being welcomed back by his former Burmese nurses. 
The sub-title announced “The World Needs More Doctors, Teach- 
ers, Ministers.’ Our congratulations and best wishes are extended. 
Mr. Kowalewski, our art instructor, is especially proud of him, as 
the work on the poster was done on his own time in Moss Hall, and 
brought to the instructor for criticism and suggestions. 

Last year, Frank Luna was one of the recipients of the Helen 
Mackay Award of a five-dollar war stamp in the same contest. 
Five of our other entries, including one by Rianda, received Certifi- 
cates of Merit. We have hopes of more placements when the final an- 


nouncements are made, as several of our younger pupils also sent in 
five entries.” 


ForrIGN CouNTRIES 


The Michigan Mirror for December, 1945, carries a re- 
print from the 0.A.D. News giving an account of an English 
deaf pugilist who won over his opponent by a knockout. 
This is another mark which will advertise the ability of the 
deaf in England. 
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“Deaf and dumb Pat Cubis, Luton, Bedfordshire, 
was being hailed today as one of England’s more promising prospects 
after he stopped Jack Merino of Bridgewater in the fifth round of a 
scheduled eight-round bout. 

The referee halted the contest in the fifth because of a deep cut 
over Merino’s eye. 

Prior to the start of each round, Cubis’ seconds whisked him off his 
stool to indicate the beginning of a stanza. At the end of the round, 
the referee tapped Cubis on the arm signifying the temporary end 
of hostilities.’ 


The Alabama Messenger for October, 1945, carries an ar- 
ticle that gives us a definite impression that the British 
Deaf are not satisfied with the condition of higher education 
for the deaf in their country. They are organizing to do 
something about it. 


‘“‘A report of a meeting of leaders among the English deaf is given 
in the latest number of the British Deaf Times. The meeting was 
held in London last spring for the purpose of calling attention to the 
‘deplorable educational position of the deaf’? of that country in 
comparison with that of the American deaf. 

The question as to why a college for the deaf similar to Gallaudet 
College in America should not be available for the British deaf was 
discussed and it was urged that provision be made for the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 

As an initial step toward financing the movement it was decided 
to enroll members and have them make an annual subscription.” 


The California News for October, 1945, carries an an- 
nouncement that their school was honored by a visit from 
the Director of the Deaf and Dumb School in Chile. He 
came to the school to get all the information he could about 
how California was educating her deaf. 


“The school was honored late last spring by a visit from Dr. 
Abraham Grimberg V., Director of the School for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb from Santiago de Chile. He was in the vicinity to 
attend the Peace Conference at San Francisco as a journalist in 
special commission of the Government of Chile. 

Dr. Grimberg came to discuss with Dr. Stevenson the education 
of the deaf, and accompanied the latter through the school to see 
live demonstrations of the different types of deafness and the pos- 
sibilities in language development and speech and speech-reading. 
He appeared greatly impressed and pleased, stating that in visits 
to many schools, both in America and in Europe, he had never 
gained so much information in so short a time. After a demonstra- 
tion in speech-reading by some of our pupils, he turned to one of 
them—Juanda Allen—and told her that she was the best lip reader 
he had ever seen.” 


An editorial in The Kentucky Standard for November, 
1945, gives as its impression that it was the true English 
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spirit to live which caused the education of the deaf to 
continue. 


“Tn the library for our teachers which has been established by the 
persistent efforts of Mr. Higgins there appeared a copy of the maga- 
zine The Teacher of the Deaf published under the auspices of the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf and which proves a very 
interesting publication. 

Articles by divers persons engaged in the education of the deaf in 
England show the British to be thorough and searching in their 
work and very keen minded. 

The magazine states that several schools were destroyed during 
the war, but no deaf children were lost in any of the raids, thanks 
to evacuation. 

The following extract from the editorial page gives an idea of the 
spirit which carried England through five and a half years of war: 

‘Evacuation and air-raids, shortage of staffs, lack of materials and 
labour have not been conducive to the best in educational provision 
and progress, but on the whole we have a very great deal to be thank- 
ful for and if the future is faced with the same spirit and determina- 
tion then we can hope that out of the horrors and misery of the past 
will come something worthy of the sacrifice of the past few years.’”’ 


Foreign News 


The Missouri Record for March, 1946, carries an article 
which appeared in the London Daily Telegraph of March 
5, 1946. In the column entitled ‘‘Day by Day” it carried the 
following mention of the gold card presented to Winston 
Churchill by the pupils of the Missouri School for the Deaf 
upon the occasion of his recent speech in Fulton. 


“Mr. Churchill on his visit today will receive a novel gift from the 
children at the Missouri School for the Deaf. They are presenting 
him with a solid gold card measuring about three by four inches. 

On this his name and a message of greeting have been engraved. 
Under each letter of his name there is a small hand, the fingers of 
cag — the sign used to represent that letter in the alphabet of 

e deaf. 

Between ‘Winston’ and ‘Churchill’ there is a larger hand, the 
first two fingers of which form the V-sign. Mr. Churchill’s famous 
victory signal happens to be the same as the sign used for “V” 
by deaf people. 

None of the pupils will be present in the gymnasium in which 
Mr. Churchill is to speak. Several hundred of them however, will be 
assembled in one of the school halls, and a teacher listening to the 
address will translate Mr. Churchill’s words into finger language.” 


The New Mexico Progress for March, 1946, carries an ar- 
ticle that tells us that the deaf in France have been recog- 
nized and honored by their government. The honor comes 
from a postage stamp being issued by the French govern- 
ment bearing the profile of the Abbé De L’Epee. 
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‘A postage stamp soon to be released by the French government 
will bear the profile of Abbé De L’Epee, founder of education for the 
deaf in France, teacher and co-worker of Laurent Clerc, and in- 
ventor of the one-handed manual alphabet which is used by the deaf 
people of today as a means of communication. 

This stamp is being issued for a dual purpose. It will provide means 
of recognition for the profession of teaching the deaf as differentiated 
from the education of the normal child and it will raise a sum of 
money which will enable the schools for the deaf in France to return 
to more stable operations since the war caused hardship.” 


Herarine AIps 


Multiple hearing aids have been used in schools for the 
deaf for approximately twenty years. The effectiveness of 
these instruments have been and are being questioned today 
as to the advisability of all the pupils in a school for the 
deaf using hearing aids. They are being questioned because 
the acceleration of speech development and educational 
attainments have not been achieved to the extent expected. 
If a person is truly deaf ten hearings aids will not help him 
any more than ten pairs of glasses will help a blind man to 
see. An article which appeared in the Illinois Advance 
October, 1945, says: 


“People who lived a generation or two ago will remember to their 
amusement that glasses, or spectacles, as they were generally called 
were often ordered from mail order companies or bought from 
peddlers. The method of fitting was merely trial and error. Where 
there was no astigmatism of eyes, no damage was done as the 
glasses were used only for reading and not worn at any other time, 
but sometimes the buyer of such glasses did not know what was 
wrong with their eyes and they wore anything that improved their 
vision, at least temporarily. The good old days may have their good 
points, but there is a decided advantage in having a trained eye 
specialist or optometrist fit our glasses, as is 7 done today. 

With respect to hearing aids, however, we are still living in the 
good old days, or not-so-good days, depending on the viewpoint. 
Hearing aids, of course, are useful and are a noteworthy contribution 
of science in the field of audition. Unfortunately some of the com- 
panies that are manufacturing and advertising these instruments 
are making unjustified claims and trying to sell them to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who has the misfortune to be deaf or nearly so. 

There are various kinds and degrees of deafness. If a man is 
totally deaf, no hearing aid will help him because the device simply 
amplifies residual hearing. It does not take the place of the ears. 
Then there are people who can hear a little, but who cannot and 
must not use a hearing aid, as it may be conducive to nervous and 
even mental disorders. 

To be on a safe side every person who intends to experiment with 
hearing aids should first see a competent ear specialist to determine 
whether or not it will be to his advantage. It may be a blessing or it 
may be a curse.” 
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From time to time articles have been printed in school 
papers that have not been strictly accurate. Often the result 
is that false hopes are aroused in the minds of parents who 
have deaf children regarding such things as hearing aids. 
Superintendents should be careful and never allow any mis- 
leading information to be published in their school papers. 
Editor B. B. Burnes, in The California News, for December, 
1945, does not think The School Helper has been accurate 
with its statements. 


“An item in The School Helper, published at the Georgia school for 
the Deaf, tells of four pupils in the primary department of that 
school who returned to school last fall with hearing aids. ‘Wearing 
the hearing aids,’ says the Helper, ‘seemed to set them apart and 
all the children began to be hearing conscious.’ 

We assume that these four pupils are hard of hearing and that 
they are able to derive some real benefit from the hearing aids. If 
so, it is fine for them that they have been able to acquire the aids. 
We think, however, our friends in Georgia might have prevented 
some misunderstanding and possible confusion had they made it 
clear in this item that the pupils were hard of hearing, rather than 
deaf, and that they were wh a to use the hearing aids in conversation. 

If these four children are deaf, and if they can not actually hear 
with the hearing aids, the Helper again would have avoided creating 
misunderstanding by explaining the purpose of the hearing aids, or 
the advantages the pupils may find in them. 

We offer these remarks in consideration of parents of deaf pupils 
and others who are unfamiliar with the deaf or with the true value 
of hearing aids. Among parents of deaf children there are many who 
harbor the impression that a hearing aid may cause their children to 
hear. They do not know that if their children can not hear without 
the hearing aid, the great majority of them will not be able to hear 
with it, nor can they be trained to hear. 

The "Helper might also have explained how or why all children 
became ‘hearing conscious.’ We presume that in the Georgia School, 
as in other schools for the deaf, most of the pupils are deaf, which 
means they can not hear and they have no hope of hearing. It can 
not be to their advantage to be ‘hearing conscious.’ It may result 
in grievous disappointment to some of them. A hearing aid would 
not help them, and in many cases it would be a discomfort and a 
definite disadvantage. The statement quoted from the Helper could 
possibly convey the impression to some persons that all the children 
were determined to improve their hearing through use of hearing 
aids. This is impossible, and parents should know that it is impossible. 

When educators of the deaf make statements concerning such 
widely misunderstood topics, it is to their own advantage in the end, 
and to the advantage of their deaf pupils, to make sure that their 
remarks are so clear and explanatory that there will be no misunder- 
standing among parents and others who may be interested i in the 
deaf but who are unfamiliar with the facts of deafness.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Michigan Mirror for October, 1945, carries an an- 
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nouncement that another Gallaudet graduate has pursued 
his studies at an accredited university and has received his 
M.A. degree. 


“Distinction has been conferred upon a member of our staff, Mr. 
Earl Jones, who teaches the college-preparatory class, and who has 
prepared several students for Gallaudet College in the past few 
years. He recently received his M.A. degree in vocational guidance 
from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

This is noteworthy because not many deaf men have been able 
to earn an advanced degree from an accredited college normally 
training hearing people. The last deaf educator to receive this dis- 
tinction was Thomas Dillon, principal of the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf. Both Mr. Dillon and Mr. Jones entered Gallaudet College 
in the fall of 1935, and graduated in 1940. 

Mr. Jones’ thesis, which was a major requirement of his course, 
is titled—‘A Survey to Determine the On-the-job Efficiency of the 
Deaf in Industry.’ It was based on information furnished by a local 
manufacturing plant which employs a number of deaf workers.’”’ 


There has been much discussion as to how and what 
should be done to improve the vocational training in our 
residential schools. All agree that they should be improved. 
Some say equipment is our greatest need, others say sup- 
plies are our greatest need, some say new shop buildings are 
our greatest need, but we think that the greatest need in 
our vocational programs today is trained vocational teachers. 
The Rocky Mountain Leader for November, 1945, further 
stresses the need for trained vocational teachers in our resi- 
dential schools: 


“It is quite a common practice in schools for the deaf to assign 
boys with good language backgrounds to the printing shop. As a 
result we have a large number of college graduates who are trained as 
printers. Not all who would like to teach are able to find positions in 
normal times. 

The few boys who have gone to college after taking woodworking 
have been offered a wide choice of teaching positions. There would 
be an even wider choice for college men who had taken training in 
leather work and other trades. 

The first objection will be that shop teachers in other trades than 
printing are underpaid. At present this is probably true because 
when a vacancy occurs the superintendent takes the best workman 
available and puts him in as a teacher, hoping that he will develop 
some teaching ability. Usually the person who is chosen has had no 
formal training as an educator. The superintendent would be glad 
to pay more for a qualified teacher if he could find one. He can not 
expect his board to approve a salary equal to that of a college 
graduate for a man who may not have finished high school. 

The second objection will come from parents who feel that their 
boy is wasting time in learning a trade that may seem beneath his 
ability. This will be the hardest hurdle in an attempt to train a 
supply of deaf men of the right caliber to fill the need for shop 
teachers in our schools. 
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Another very definite need is for shop men who will follow their 
trades in the summer from time to time in order to keep up on the 
latest developments in their trades. 

If we are able in time to develop a supply of well qualified shop 
teachers for our schools we can hope to see salaries of vocational 
teachers raised to equal those of the academic department. We can 
also expect to produce better trained students at the same time.” 


We have long thought that technical training should be 
made possible for all deaf pupils who have shown special 
talent in a certain vocational field. This technical training 
should come after they have finished the regular course at 
a state school. We think that technical courses are needed 
for this type of student more than extra literary work. The 
North Dakota Banner for October, 1945, carries a reprint 
from the Buff and Blue, telling about a Gallaudet Senior 
pioneering in a new vocational field for the deaf. 


“Roberta Herrmann, of the Class of ’44, has recently received 
notice that she has been accepted as a student in a medical techni- 
cian training course at the Sibley Memorial Hospital here in Wash- 
ington. Her work will begin on June 1 at the hospital under the 
supervision of Dr. O. B. Hunter, nationally known in the field of 
pathology. It is an honor, indeed, to work under him. Miss Herr- 
mann’s work will consist of twelve months’ training on the following 
tests: blood count, bacterial cultures, basal metabolism, the Was- 
sermann, Kahn, Schick, non-proteic, and nitrogen tests, and some 
X-ray work. 

Miss Herrmann states that she has always wanted to be a nurse, 
but that her lack of hearing prevented her from reaching this goal. 
When her mother and an uncle suggested medical technology as a 
— she became interested and decided to pursue this line of 
work. 

The requirements in experience for Miss Herrmann’s particular 
type of job are sixty semester hours of Biology, Bacteriology, and 
Chemistry (organic, inorganic, and quantitative analysis), all of 
which she has obtained here. Upon completing her twelve months’ 
training, Miss Herrmann will take an examination given by the 
Board of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists (A.S.C.P.) 
and, if she passes it, she will receive a medical diploma. 

In Miss Herrmann’s own words, she thinks that more ‘young deaf 
men and women should choose this interesting field for a career, 
because their lack of hearing wiil have no effect upon this kind of 
work, All they need is good eyes, hands and health.’ Miss Herrmann 
is, to our knowledge the first woman student from Gallaudet ever 
to have such an opportunity.” 


LANGUAGE 


We think all educators agree that the acquisition of lan- 
guage is the major problem in all schools for the deaf. The 
Ohio Chronicle for January, 1946, reprints an article from 
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The Kentucky Standard which definitely points out that the 
deaf pupils are not the only pupils that have language dif- 
ficulties. 


“The one thing upon which most educators of the deaf will agree 
is that teaching English is very difficult, being outranked only by 
teaching of speech. It may be surprising however to learn that an 
outstanding educator of the hearing considers English the most 
difficult subject to teach even to those who have used it all their 
lives; such is the opinion of Dr. Mary Ellen Chase, a former pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College. 

A teacher of many years experience, which began in the rural 
schools of her native Maine and ended in one of the nation’s leading 
schools, Dr. Chase’s opinion should bear weight and her delightful 
book, ‘A Goodly Fellowship,’ is very good reading indeed, for 
teachers in any field. 

In the following, which is taken from the chapter of this book on 
‘The Teaching of English,’ pleasantly expounds the importance of 
the subject and difficulty of its presentation. 

‘After twenty-two years spent in the teaching of college English 
I still believe true the first of my contentions: that English is the 
most difficult of all subjects to teach. Unlike others more tidy be- 
cause more clearly defined, English has no terminus abquo no ter- 
minus ad quem. More closely related to life than any other study, 
even than sciences, it embraces literally everything within its invisi- 
ble and illimitable boundaries. And yet, on the other hand, in itself 
it baffles definition. It is language, yet because of the very necessity 
of its use it lacks in most imaginations the dignity and the charm of 
an ancient or even of a modern foreign tongue. It is an art, yet again 
the familiar and the necessary, the daily and the commonplace, dim 
its Aesthetic qualities and possibilities. It seems the hand-maiden 
to other subjects rather than the mistress of them all, simply because 
no other subject can be understood without it. Thus the teacher of 
English is hampered at the start by misconceptions so natural and 
inevitable that they are doubly hard to put to rout.’ ” 


We all agree that the English language is for us a tool, 
the most important tool that we shall ever need to use. The 
deaf are no exception to this rule. The Pelican for November, 
1945, carries an article by Supt. Spencer Philips telling us 
that the lack of language on the part of a deaf child can be 
greatly compensated for by reading. 


“Of all people it seems to me that the deaf should be very fond 
of reading. Several reasons point to this. One is the fact that they are 
by nature of their affliction cut off from the use of the radio and 
from normal conversation, which would indicate that they would 
prefer to substitute reading for these means of entertainment. A 
second reason is that so much of the current information of the world 
as well as a liberal education in itself may be acquired through 
reading. It is quite generally accepted that students who are habitual 
readers are also good students. 

Deaf children suffer from a language lack which can in a large 
measure be compensated by reading. It is our duty to use every 
effort to the end that our children may become avid readers. If we 
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do this we will find that education of the deaf is much easier than 
it would be otherwise. It is a truism that every teacher is a teacher 
of English. Let us add that every teacher of deaf children teaches 
reading and inspires her pupils to read.” 


The School Helper for October, 1945, carries a reprint 
from The Deaf Mississippian which gives us a clear-cut idea 
that every teacher of the deaf must be a language teacher. 


“One of the things that differentiate a teacher of deaf children 
from a teacher of hearing children is the fact that a teacher of the 
deaf, whatever the subject taught, must also be a teacher of lan- 
guage. No stronger attack on the language difficulty of deaf children 
can be made than by requiring every teacher to be a language teacher 
first and last. To teach history and geography or physiology as 
factual studies, with slight reference to language habits, is to miss 
the greatest opportunity that awaits the teachers of the deaf. Of 
course, intensive language work must rest with the English teacher. 
But to ask the English teacher to bear the full brunt of the problem 
is certainly asking too much. Natural language for the deaf child 
can come only when the child sees and uses it constantly. The use 
of English in classrooms and shops is not merely something to be 
desired; it is an absolute necessity if a frontal attack is to be made. 
The idea is not new, but it is too often lost sight of. Every teacher 
of the deaf, worth the name, should be a language teacher.” 


LIBRARY 


The North Carolina and the South Carolina Schools for 
the Deaf have received a gift of $2,000 each with which to 
buy books for their libraries. The gifts came from Mrs. 
Jennie Law Alexander, a good friend of the schools. A com- 
mittee of teachers from each school will make the selection 
of books to be purchased. The Deaf Carolinian for March, 
1946, has an article by Superintendent C. E. Rankin, which 
gives a detailed account of the gift. 


‘“‘We are happy to announce a gift of $2,000 from Mrs. Jennie 
Law Alexander for the purpose of buying books for our School 
Library. Mrs. Alexander’s generous gift makes it possible to build 
up our library which was almost completely destroyed by the fire 
some years ago. Too, this gift comes at a particularly opportune time 
for the School, since last fall Professor James S. Tippett of the 
University of North Carolina conducted a Course in Reading for use 
which aroused interest in reading among both our staff and stu- 
dents. Many new books can now be added to our Library, among 
them some of the books which Dr. Tippett recommended. We 
already have a Committee of our Teaching Staff working out the 
selection and purchase of new books; Mrs. Alexander is on that 
Committee. We are all agreed that no gift could mean more to us 
than this one which will enable us to build up a good library for the 
boys and girls.” 


In the past I think all of us will agree that too many of 
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our libraries in the schools for the deaf have been just make- 
shifts. They have been libraries in name only. However, in 
our modern schools for the deaf, we should think in terms 
of making our libraries into the busiest and most central- 
ized laboratory in the entire school system. There is no 
better place for a student to go for mental growth and enjoy- 
ment than to the school library, if it is the library that it 
should be. The Rochester Advocate for May, 1946, carries 
an article by Elizabeth Weir, which gives in detail the con- 
tents and functions of their library. 


“The library in a school for the deaf deserves every possible at- 
tention. It can and should be made the center of activity of the 
school where the children may come freely to browse among the 
bookshelves, or do a bit of research on some zoological specimen in 
hand, or just to relax a few minutes with a favorite magazine. The 
teachers, too, should feel that the library is really an extension 
department of their classroom, a place where they can find the tools 
they need to do their work efficiently. 

Our library has a total of 1,265 volumes with an additional 100 
books, an annual loan from the Public Library. The collection covers 
a wide age range, from primary through high school. The primary 
library is located in a separate room. It has its own collection of 
books and the teachers in the primary department have their 
story telling period there. The books for the seniors are classified in 
accordance with the Dewey Decimal System, e.g., Biography, 
History, Literature, etc., while the junior books are graded according 
to subject matter, eg, Stories about Airplanes, Animals, Scouting, 
Foreign Lands, etc. Such reference works as the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, World Book Encyclopedia, Book of Knowledge, etc. are 
available for use in the library and may be taken out by the student 
only through the special request of the classroom teacher. On the 
Teachers’ Reference Shelf are books and journals on general educa- 
tion, the education of the deaf, psychology, speech and visual aids. 

The librarian is on duty during the last forty-five minute class 
period of the day extending on through the general half hour class- 
room study period. It has been found to work out very well to have 
the junior classes come to the library with their teachers during the 
forty-five minute period. This arrangement has the advantage of 
allowing the teacher to assist the librarian in helping each pupil 
choose that book most suitable to his individual reading ability. 
Then, too, it relieves the congestion and makes for a quieter atmos- 
ears when the older pupils have the library to themselves for the 

ast half hour of the day. 

Instruction in library training is given to all pupils. At first the 
little children want to look at quantities of books just as fast as the 
can, but gradually they learn to sit quietly at a table and loo 
through one book before changing to another. Each child is per- 
mitted to take out one book at any given time. It is then his re- 
sponsibility to see that the book is returned on time and in good con- 

ition. Should he fail to do this, his library privileges are denied him 
for a certain period. Beginning around sixth grade a unit on the 
library and its use is correlated with the English course. The pupils 
are introduced to the author and title file, and the fundamentals of 
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the Dewey Decimal System, and then are expected to find their 
own books whenever possible. Teachers are also at liberty to take 
their classes to visit the Public Library so that the pupils may be- 
come familiar with the many opportunities that a large library 
affords to the general public. 

For the past few years the Triangle Club has helped with the 
care of the library. The girls have assisted the librarian in pasting 
pockets and due slips in new books, typing cards for the title and 
author files and also doing simple alphabetical filing. Even this 
brief experience with books has helped the pupils to feel that the 
library belongs to them and so they take an additional pride in its 
appearance. It also gives them a better understanding of what goes 
on behind the scenes in a library, all of which should lead to more 
frequent use of libraries after graduation or perhaps even encourage 
them to become interested in the field of library work. 

The reading of books not only improves the language of the deaf 
child but it lays the foundation for adult education. And so the 
library must strive to do everything it can to develop the habit of 
voluntary reading in the child. First of all there must be an attrac- 
tive, up-to-date, general collection of books available. Teachers and 
pupils are asked to submit names of books which they would like 
to have purchased. Great interest is centered in the library during 
Book Week when many new books arrive. This year an assembly 
program was presented highlighting several of these new books along 
with other favorites. Additional books have been added during the 
year and it is a pleasure to report that gifts of books have been re- 
ceived from alumni, board members, parents, teachers, and friends 
of the school. 

Pupils and teachers are kept informed of library news through 
The Daily Advocate. A record is kept of each book and magazine 
checked out of the library. There are, on an average, 225 books and 
magazines taken out each month. This year we hope to top last 
year’s grand total of 1,759. 

The library bulletin board, following the lead of the Public 
Library, usually features only reviews of current books. Some- 
times there are displays on special topics, 7.e., Our Armed Forces, 
Favorite Christmas Stories, etc. The choice of magazines in the 
library is very limited since most of them are sent directly to the 
dormitories. 

The physical equipment of a library helps to create the atmosphere 
and we are most fortunate in having at our disposal a very pleasant 
room. The library, itself, was dedicated to the memory of Dr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Hofheinz. The reading tables and chairs in memory 
of Dr. Westervelt, our first superintendent, and the former teachers, 
Misses M. Louise Meigs and Harriet Hamilton, were donated by 
the alumni, the teaching staff and friends of the school. The book- 
shelves were the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Bull. 

If our pupils come to enjoy the pleasures of reading, to under- 
stand the workings of a library, and to know how to use the material 
that it contains, then truly, we shall be offering them the means 
pag we they may unlock the treasures of the past, the present and 

e future. 


MANvAL ALPHABET 


The New York Journal of the Deaf for December, 1945, 
carries a clipping which gives us the idea that language can 
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be conveyed to an advantage by the manual alphabet, not 
only by the deaf, but by the hearing also. 


“Although the alphabet is chiefly used by the deaf, it can be 
learned and used by the hearing — with advantage. Taken up as 
astime, it has often proved useful in business and in the home. 
t is of special value in the sick room, and is used by many after 
voice has gone, to convey messages of importance and last words of 
love, trust and peace. Each letter should be mastered before leaving 
it. Certain of the ‘finger’ letters, as c, d, e, k, m, n, p, 8, v, w, and x 
resemble written or printed form. J is simply traced in the air with 
the little finger and z in like manner with the index finger, h, n, and u 
differ only in the position of the hand, and t is formed as in the 
‘taking off a baby’s nose.’ 

These ten words contain all the letters: adz, fan, map, cow, box, 
sky, hat, quill and glove. Practice upon each of these for five 
minutes, spell something every day. Speed and ease will come with 
use. As a means of intercourse with the deaf, it is preferable to writ- 
ing on paper, being more rapid and convenient. 

Finger spelling, otherwise known as ‘writing in the air,’ has 
nothing to do with the sign language. The former may be learned in 
a short time but it takes years to become proficient in the use of 
signs.’ 


MiuiTary TRAINING 


Many boys that enroll at a residential school for the 
deaf have been protected to the point of being spoiled. The 
parents feel they are so handicapped that they must be kept 
away from the dangers of the world, with the result that 
they develop an inferiority complex, a dependent attitude, 
and a feeling that they cannot stand alone. Military training 
may help to correct these errors and make the boys coopera- 
tive, patriotic, upright, and independent citizens which will 
help the boy to be a success and not a failure in life. The Lone 
Star for November, 1945, carries an article by Lt. Col. 
W. G. Bohannon, military instructor, which gives the value 
of military training in a school for the deaf. 


‘Sometimes deaf parents ask the question, ‘Why are you training 
deaf boys to be soldiers?’ This is not the purpose of giving military 
training to boys of the deaf school. What we are interested in is 
training boys to be better citizens and more patriotic Americans. 

Many times parents will say, ‘My boy is a good boy at home and 
does not need to receive military training.’ This may be true, but 
even the finest boy is improved, physically, mentally, and morally 
by the proper discipline administered in a sympathetic way. 

If your boy writes home that he does not like military training, 
and that there are too many rules and regulations, then it is very 
evident that he needs discipline and wants to have his own way. No 
regulations are imposed upon any cadet that are not for the good 
of the school, all the cadets, and for his personal betterment in gen- 
eral. Every regulation imposed upon a cadet is to help him become 
a finer man and to teach him the rights of others, 
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This year our cadets are better soldiers than last year. I feel en- 
couraged because they do not complain because of duties, and the 
spirit of the corps is fine. If your boy does not complain then you may 
be justly proud of him because he is man enough to accept the train- 
ing without complaint and has adjusted himself. The chances are he 
is . happy individual and that is exactly what we want all our boys 
to be 


Self-reliance, neatness, and discipline have long been looked upon 
as essential to the training of young men. The deaf boy is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It is a matter of common knowledge that no system 
surpasses military training in inculcating habits of obedience to 
superiors, respect for authority, and the spirit of team-work and 
self-reliance. It is an excellent training in attitudes necessary for 
good citizenship. The daily drills and required physical culture pro- 
gram constitute in themselves a training that produces beneficial 
results in carriage and posture. 

The Texas School for the Deaf is more advanced than many other 
schools in its training of the deaf. At what other school could a deaf 
boy receive military training in Texas? At none. The parents should 
feel happy in the knowledge that this school is progressive and offers 
this training to these fine young men of the future. These boys will 
do well in the world. 

The private military schools of Texas and all other states are full 
and overflowing with students wishing to receive military training. 
These schools are expensive and the training is exacting the best of 
every boy. All of this is given free to the students of the Texas School 
for the Deaf. The parents can rightfully be proud of the Texas School 
for the Deaf.” 


An editorial in The Companion for January, 1946, by 
Wesley Lauritsen, gives an interesting announcement of the 
first organization of a Junior State Guard in a school for the 
deaf in the United States. 


“A Junior State Guard has been organized at the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf. It is one of the first of the kind in the state and 
the first school for the deaf in the country to have such a unit. The 
program of-the unit is under the direction of the Mississippi State 
Guard. Roy Parks, new principal at the school, is commanding 
officer of the unit and has the rank of captain. 

The Junior State Guard is for boys between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years. Its members are taught the fundamentals of military 
training as required by the United States Government. They are 
taught respect for authority, love of country, respect for woman- 
hood, reverence for God, and physical development. 

We have had military training here at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf for thirty years. Our battalion has had no direct affiliation 
with any outside organization. Our original equipment was obtained 
from the Government. It is now out-of-date and if military training 
is to be continued here we should have new equipment. 

Mr. Qigley has been working on this matter for some time and it 
seems that to secure equipment we must have contact with some 
Government unit and indications are that the Junior State Guard 
is the answer. 

However, from thirty years of experience with military training, 
we can say that the success or failure of such a venture depends to a 
great extent upon the man at the head of the unit. While the purpose 
of the Junior State Guard, military training in general, athletics, 
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boy scouts, etc., is commendable, energetic and capable leadership 
is necessary to the achievement of the fine objectives.” 

The Deaf Mississippian for February, 1946, carries an 
article telling of their military training program. In the end 
they expect their program to help develop the boys into 
better citizens. 


“WHAT THE TRAINING DOES 
For THE Boy For THE SCHOOL 


1. Develops leadership and abil- 1, Makes for better attendance 
ity to transmit knowledge and discipline 

2. Teaches him to care for him- 2. Builds school tradition 
self in an emergency : 3. Builds stronger bodies 

3. Makes and retains physical 4. Stimulates school interest and 
fitness spirit 

4. Cultivates initiative and abil- 5. Teaches advantage of team 
ity to think quickly work 

5. Teaches him: 6. Creates respect for authority 
Discipline : among students 
Respect for authority 7. Provides instructors without 
How to accept and obey interfering with other courses 

orders of instruction 

Neatness 
Promptness 


Sense of individual obligation 
The rights of others and how 

to get along with them 
Self control 


FOR THE NATION 


1. Shortens time necessary for training for armed forces 
2. Develops citizens both in mind and body 

3. Provides a reserve force for use in emergencies 

4. Develops leaders and reduces juvenile delinquency 


This training is intended to supplement and not to supplant the 
physical fitness programs in the schools. It is directed toward the 
development of the physical fortitude and mental alacrity of the 
coming citizens of our country. It gives opportunity for expression 
to those who have ability in leadership and it develops leadership 
among others who are not leaders by nature.” 


The North Dakota Banner for December, 1945, carries a 
reprint from The Companion written by Dr. L. M. Elstad, 
explaining the importance and necessity of self discipline: 


‘‘When a service man is home ‘on leave’ he is very careful to 
arrange things so that he will be back ‘on duty’ when his officers 
say he must be. His parents and friends help him in every way they 
can so that he will surely be there. That is discipline and discipline 
is necessary in military service. 

Discipline is necessary for a successful life. The best time to learn 
discipline is in childhood. Fortunate is that person who learned 
during childhood that there is a time and place for everything. That 
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child learned to come in from play when he was called—to wash his 
face and hands when told to do so—to go to bed when told—to get 
up when called—to come to the table when the meal was ready, and 
at all times to respect the instruction of the head of the family. 
The parent who gives a child this priceless character training has 
gone a long way toward insuring that child’s success. 

The above is but an introduction to a description of the situation 
which exists in our school after the Thanksgiving holidays. We feel 
that it is fine that children may be home at Thanksgiving. Because 
of this we permitted some children to leave on the early train and 
bus Wednesday morning so they could each get home for Thanks- 
giving Day. Classes closed Wednesday noon. The understanding was 
that all should be back in school by Sunday night so that classes 
could proceed without interruption Monday morning. What has 
been the result? Eight children were absent Monday morning. 
Twenty-nine of the student body failed to report for ‘duty.’ What 
would happen in the military service if discipline like this were 
permitted? Discipline is learned first in the home. There must be 
cooperation between the home and the school. We here at school are 
disappointed in the lack of cooperation shown by many parents. 
A deaf or hard of hearing child is a handicapped child. To him 
education is absolutely essential. We cannot expect the children 
themselves to realize it. This large group of absentees deprives these 
children of much needed school time and deliberately steals the time 
of those who could not go home because of distance (not lack of 
love on the part of parents) and also those who were concerned 
enough to get back in time. 

These are war days. We have some real thinking to do. Our boys 
are dying by the thousands for the ‘freedoms’ we enjoy. Education 
is one of them. Education for the handicapped is something ‘special’ 
to be thankful for. Let us as pupils, parents, and teachers show by 
our interest that we ‘are worth dying for.’ ” 


(To be continued) 


Compensation Insurance for 
Deaf Workers 


J. Crospy 
Safety Director and Engineer, March & McLennan, Inc. 


7 livelihood of each one of us is influenced by insur- 

ance. We protect our resources by insuring against 
loss of property by fire, theft or destruction in any manner. 
We protect ourselves from the direct effects of legal action 
by adequate liability insurance. We protect our dependents 
by life insurance, either by an individual contract or as a 
member of a group. We protect ourselves against loss of in- 
come because of personal injury either by separate accident 
insurance or as an employee of a concern that must provide 
compensation. 

In the purchase of personal insurance by an individual 
his character, his financial status, his physical condition 
and state of health will naturally have a bearing upon the 
availability of the insurance and the amount of premium 
that must be paid. But that same individual as a member of 
an employed group will not penalize himself, his fellow 
employees, or his company because of some personal de- 
ficiency. 

That is a general statement which obviously applies to 
individuals with a deficiency in hearing which is the problem 
that is our immediate concern. The hard of hearing are at no 
particular disadvantage because of their impairment as 
compared with the limitations of others. 

Accident insurance is available except in the case of 
total deafness. The amount of insurance that a company 
will consider for the hard of hearing will depend upon the 
extent to which a hearing aid compensates. Inability to hear 
emergency warnings would naturally increase the probable 
chance of injury. 

As respects life insurance, an impairment in hearing un- 
less associated with some other bodily disorder does not 
present any real problem. In the past it was customary to 
require an extra $2 to $5 per $1000 of insurance depending 
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upon the plan of insurance and the attitude of the individual 
company. The present day tendency however, is to deal 
much more leniently with applicants, even the totally deaf, 
and many life insurance companies offer insurance at regu- 
lar rates except for term insurance. 

Group life insurance presents no hurdle for the hard of 
hearing. Physical examinations are not required if an em- 
ployee joins in the group plan within the alloted time. But 
even when an examination is required deafness will not ex- 
clude an applicant. 

The one form of insurance the hard of hearing are prob- 
ably most concerned about is compensation insurance. 

Do insurance companies discourage the employment 
of the hard of hearing? 

Do you penalize an employer by an increase in rate be- 
cause there are deaf employees or others who require hearing 
aids. 

Do the insurance companies’ records show that the hard 
of hearing are more prone to have accidents? 

Do insurance companies, through their accident preven- 
tion activities, influence employers to avoid hiring of the 
hard of hearing because of the possible unfavorable effect 
upon the loss experience? 

Are there any practical steps that can be taken by both 
the employer and the employee with an impairment in hear- 
ing that will minimize the occasion for accidents? 

These are questions that have been asked frequently and 
which we should be able to answer convincingly and without 
evasion. 

An employer is not penalized by an increase in rate be- 
cause he has deaf employees. The initial rate for Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance is governed by the industrial classi- 
fication involved. The physical defects of such workers are 
not considered in the formula for determing that rate, and 
no higher rate is charged because of employment of physi- 
cally handicapped persons. Nor is such employment pro- 
hibited in any way by the terms of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance policies. It is true however, that accident 
experience, good or bad, will ultimately be reflected in the 
cost of insurance. 
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Insurance companies do not discourage the employment 
of the hard of hearing. If there has ever been any evidence 
of this kind it was on the part of some individual representa- 
tive who was not familiar with the company attitude or an 
unethical company of very doubtful financial responsibility 
was involved. Our reputable companies have not and will 
not urge an employer to avoid deaf workers as a condition 
affecting the issuance of a policy. 

I wish to quote from a printed statement published by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives: 

Since there may be misunderstanding of the attitude of insurance 
toward the employment of disabled persons in industry and because 
of experience in the field of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
and because the insurance industry itself employs a great number 
of people, it seems proper for the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives to state the attitude of its member companies toward the 
employment in industry of disabled persons. 

The membership of the Association consists of sixty-one capital 
stock insurance companies which write a large volume of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance country-wide. If any impression 
prevails that companies writing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
exercise influence upon employers in the selection of workers and 
advise employers against the employment of disabled persons 
(because of the likelihood that employment of the disabled will result 
in an increase in cost to the employer of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance), that erroneous impression should be corrected. It is the 


policy and practice of the member companies of this Association 
not to advise employers against the employment of disabled persons. 


There may be some employers who use the insurance 
company as an excuse for not hiring hard of hearing appli- 
cants. In fact I am told that some evidence has been pre- 
sented that applicants with a deficiency in hearing have been 
turned down with the explanation that the insurance com- 
pany won’t insure them. 

In view of the statements which I just quoted such excuse 
has no factual basis. The employer is attempting to hide 
behind the insurance company when probably his real reason 
is that he actually fears that the hard of hearing will have 
more accidents and influence his accident cost. Such em- 
ployers have little or no knowledge of deaf workers and their 
capabilities. They have merely taken it for granted that deaf 
people are undesirable and incompetent. 

The insurance companies have no records to show that 
the hard of hearing are involved in more accidents than 
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other groups. The data that are available disprove any such 
assumption and in fact, the only conclusion that can be 
drawn is that the accident record for the hard of hearing is 
better than the average. 

A recent pamphlet issued by the United States Civil 
Commission entitled “Untapped Manpower” is authority 
for the statement that the physically handicapped are good 
workers and offers evidence that their absenteeism, tardi- 
ness and turn-over records are strikingly better than those 
of the ablebodied; that they have fewer accidents; that they 
are conscientious superior workers; that they expect no 
favors and produce as well as or better than the average of 
people not handicapped. 

Let us consider some of the statements that have been 
made by employers who have had actual experience with 
deaf or hard of hearing employees. 

In the Buffalo, N. Y., Courter Express of Sunday, May, 
14, 1944, there appeared a column headed ‘‘Deaf Workers 
Holding Own in War Plant.” 

The article read: 


Deaf-mutes are making an important contribution to airplane 
output and at the same time are proving their adaptability to mod- 
ern industry at the Curtiss-Wright Buffalo Plant. 

Scattered through the factory and doing all types of jobs, they 
have shown their ability to compete with fellow employees on pro- 
duction work. 

Whatever their job, the deaf mutes are conspicuous only by the 
intense concentration with which they work and their disregard of 
the multitude of sounds on all sides. 


In the Chicago Tribune of Sunday, April 30, 1944, there 
appeared a group of six pictures showing the various jobs 
being satisfactorily handled in one department at Douglas 
Aircraft by 26 deaf persons. 

I received a letter a few days ago from the Rehabilitation 
Coordinator of an Aeronautical Corporation. He writes: 


Since January 1, 1944 we have placed on our payroll thirty-seven 
individuals whose hearing was impaired to the extent that they 
required special handling. In addition to the thirty-seven, we em- 
ployed eight deaf mutes. All of these individuals with the exception 
of seven were placed in shop jobs. Those that were not placed in 
shop jobs were given clerical positions mainly because their qualifica- 
tions warranted a clerical placement. 

We attempt to work with the department head in placing the 
individual on a job where his hearing is no longer a handicap. 
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In the October 1943 issue of Mechanical Engineering, 
Robert C. Black has an article entitled “Hard of Hearing 
Workers are Good Employees.” Mr. Black quotes Henry 
Ford: 


The deaf require no special consideration; they do their work one 
hundred per cent. 

He quotes Mr. Charles Sieberling of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company: 


We started with eight deaf workers. Gradually we added more 
until there was a total of 800 deaf men and women on the payroll. 
The record speaks for itself. These men and women proved them- 
selves loyal, safe, and efficient workers. 

In the October 1944 issue of Executive published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Mr. English O’Con- 
nor of J. C. Penney Co., writes: 


At present we have on our payroll 26 employees who are totally 
deaf—all on regular warehouse work. When the first of these was 
engaged I was apprehensive that he might be injured by a truck 
coming upon him from the rear. However, I found that a totally 
deaf person can feel the vibration of an approaching truck even on a 
concrete floor. We have never had an injury to a deaf person from 
such cause. 

A radio equipment manufacturer, employing over 30 deaf 
workers at one plant, says: 


Their production record indicates that they produce equally well 
and sometimes better than their fellow employees not so handi- 
capped. The accident rate covering the group of deaf employees is 
very low and our accident records for the past several years do not 
show any deaf mutes as having sustained a major injury. 

The same compensation laws apply to these employers 
as apply to the concern that tries to hide behind an insurance 
company and use the alibi that their compensation insurance 
policy does not permit the employment of the hard of hear- 
ing. 

Another viewpoint of the attitude of the insurance com- 
panies toward disabled persons may be had from a consid- 
eration of the comments on “waivers” and “Second Injury 
Fund.” I will quote again from the pamphlet published by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives: 


An employer may be hesitant about hiring a person with a pre- 
existing permanent partial disability, even though able to perform 
the duties of the particular jobs for which he applies, because a 
subsequent injury on the job might result in permanent total dis- 
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ability for which the employer might be held liable, instead of being 
liable only for the subsequent injury sustained in his employ. It is 
the belief of the Association member companies that the device of 
securing “‘waivers” from disabled applicants defeats the purpose of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, and is not a solution of the problem 
of employment of disabled persons. Our companies oppose the 
practice. 

This Association feels that the employer of such a handicapped 
person, should not be liable in such a case for permanent total dis- 
ability but rather that the cost, after compensation has been paid 
by the employer for the second injury only, should be borne by in- 
dustry generally. To accomplish this a sound and adequate Second 
Injury Fund Law should be in effect in every state. The passage of 
such a law in every state would minimize a major objection of em- 
ployers to the employment of disabled workers, and would assure 
payment of compensation to such workers in all cases in which they 
suffer injury on the job, including permanent total disability. 


A Second Injury Fund Law has already been passed by 
several states. 

Let me again direct your attention to the encouraging and 
even enviable records attained by both the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in the companies mentioned a moment ago. 
In the opinion of Insurance Safety Engineers these records 
were not accomplished perchance. It is the natural result 
that safety engineers would expect when the principles of 
accident prevention are understood and applied in an in- 
telligent manner. 

Why do accidents occur? They don’t just happen. By 
far the greatest majority are not the result of some unfore- 
seen or unexpected circumstances. It is a generally accepted 
fact that not more than 2 per cent of all accidents fall into 
the classification which is commonly referred to as “acts of 
God.” 

The great majority of accidents, 88 per cent in fact, are 
chiefly the result of individuals doing something contrary 
to the way they were told and contrary to the accepted 
right way of doing the job. 

If industry today could discipline employees to the extent 
that they would do what you wanted them to do and in the 
way you wanted them to do it, our national accident experi- 
ence would present a far more pleasing picture than it does 
today. 

Therein lies the secret of why the deaf and the hard of 
hearing have produced a good accident record. Therein is 
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the reason why an employer need not fear that his loss ex- 
perience will suffer unnecessarily because he has hard of 
hearing employees. These employees have already learned 
the value of following specific instructions. They are not 
guilty, as is so often the case with individuals who assume 
that they have no deficiency of disregarding rules and say- 
ing, do it my way.” 

An understanding of the principles of accident prevention 
will give you the answer to any doubt in your mind as to 
the sincerity of the statements of the attitude of the insur- 
ance companies made a few minutes ago regarding the em- 
ployment of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

When an accident does occur there is a definite sequence 
of factors, one of which is the accident itself. Let us consider 
these factors, not in the order of occurrence, but rather in 
the order that we learn about them when we do have an 
accident. 

The last factor in the sequence is the injury but it is 
usually the first thing that we learn about an accident. Even 
if we are in the immediate vicinity when the accident occurs 
we very rarely witness the actual accident. We hear an 
outcry or a commotion but by the time we turn our head 
we witness only the result of the accident. The injury is 
caused by the preceding factor in the sequence, the accident 
itself. An accident is an event, such as: struck by, striking 
against, or caught in, or a fall, and is caused by the next 
preceding factor in the sequence. This factor we term the 
direct cause and will always be an unsafe act of an individual 
or an unsafe physical condition or a combination of the two. 
There never has been and there never will bean accident 
that is not directly caused by an unsafe act or an unsafe 
physical or mechanical condition. 

The prevention of accidents is actually the elimination of 
unsafe conditions such as the guarding of machinery, which 
is a mechanical problem, and the training and supervision 
of employees so that they will do their work in the right 
way. We don’t have accidents hiding around corners ready 
to jump out at us. But we do have individuals who fail to 
observe the rule when negotiating a corner either on foot or 
with a vehicle. 
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A knowledge of the reason why individuals violate safe 
practices very often gives us the clue as to how we can ap- 
proach the problem of preventing a recurrence. There may 
be many reasons. Sometimes it is because of the improper 
attitude of the employee. He may be reckless, absent- 
minded, nervous or excitable. He may have no respect for 
order and wilfully disregard instructions. Sometimes the 
reason why unsafe practices are committed is because the 
individual failed to understand his instructions or was not 
convinced that the practice was unsafe. Such reasons why 
employees do the wrong things often may be difficult to 
detect as a characteristic of a person before he is assigned to 
work. Our corrective action from the standpoint of accident 
prevention must therefore often be delayed until after the 
employee has been assigned and the opportunity presents 
itself for observing his compliance or violation of safe work- 
ing practices. 

In some cases we may find that the reason why is because 
of bodily defects such as defective eyesight, existing hernia, 
an organic weakness or defective hearing. These conditions 
may not have existed at the time of employment and regular 
check examinations were not a part of the plant procedure. 
When such a condition is found, very definite corrective 
action can be taken which is much more dependable than 
our efforts to correct undesirable characteristics that may 
influence people at any time. 

In the case of the deaf or the hard of hearing applicant, 
the employer, because he knows of the impairment, has 
opportunity to assign this man to a job or location that re- 
moves entirely or at least greatly minimizes the probability 
of an accident that might occur because of the deficiency. 
This is a much more practical thing to do than to attempt 
to assign employees who possess unknown deficiencies such 
as lack of skill, lack of dexterity, lack of ability to coor- 
dinate or lack of ability to concentrate. But because of 
these deficiencies we later find that they are the reasons 
why many unsafe acts are committed. The deficiency, how- 
ever, is usually never recognized until after the accident has 
occurred. It is a much more practical task to deal with a 
known quality, such as deafness, than to trust to luck in 
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dealing with such unknowns as I have just mentioned. 

There are many practical things that an employer can do 
to remove any fear or doubt from his mind that the employ- 
ment of the deaf or the hard of hearing will have a detri- 
mental effect upon his compensation loss experience. 

The selection of employees should not be limited only to 
the determination of deficiencies. Individuals may and fre- 
quently do have efficiencies that more than offset their 
handicaps. An employer should determine the abilities of 
an applicant as well as his disabilities. Experience has shown 
that a deaf person can work at practically any sort of a job 
so long as the position does not require the ability to hear. 
And judging from the experience of others which I have 
quoted above the hard of hearing perform their duties with 
an efficiency better than average. 

It is not a difficult problem to allocate the hard of hearing 
to jobs or locations that remove the need for depending upon 
hearing to avoid injury. They can be located away from 
traffic aisle used by power trucks that may use an audible 
signal. Definite routes can be designated that they should 
take when going to or from wash rooms or to other de- 
partments or when leaving and entering the premises so 
that they avoid any location that may have signal bells or 
horns or other audible warning devices. 

They can be located away from the operations of any 
traveling cranes or the hazard of overhead loads where 
verbal warnings or signal bells may be used. They can be 
assigned to work where frequent verbal orders such as may 
be used on a shipping platform are unnecessary. 

Hazards of this nature are not difficult to determine and 
in fact should be known if a proper job safety analysis has 
been made. Such an analysis is already accepted as an 
important part of modern accident prevention work. 

After the assignment has been made the employer can 
provide job instructions in a manner that does not depend 
upon hearing. Even for employees who can hear we know 
that most effective method of instruction is to demonstrate 
and by pictures to show how to do the job in the right way. 
The employee can be observed and any faults can be read- 
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ily corrected by demonstration. The use of slides and films 
to supplement written instructions is a method of training 
especially adaptable to the hard of hearing. 

After the training period the safety of the employee will 
depend chiefly upon his own ability to discipline himself to 
follow instructions. You will remember that I said that the 
majority of accidents occur because employees fail to follow 
instructions. They adopt chance taking habits. They do 
not do what they are told to do. Here again experience shows 
us that the deaf and the hard of hearing employees are better 
than average. They do follow instructions. They concen- 
trate on their work rather than day-dream or permit them- 
selves to be distracted from what they are doing. 

Accidents don’t occur when employees do what they are 
supposed to do. If it is a characteristic of a handicapped in- 
dividual to be unusually conscientious about doing exactly 
what he is told to do, then an employer should welcome such 
an employee rather than be fearful of his employment. 

There are many other things that industry and indi- 
viduals can do for the improvement of an impairment of 
hearing. For example, the use of hearing aids, the periodical 
examination by audiometer, the elimination or reduction of 
troublesome noises, the placement of individuals with slight 
loss of hearing so as not to aggravate the condition, the use 
of protectors, to mention just a few. 

All of these facts have been recognized by accident pre- 
vention engineers and we have not, therefore, at any time 
taken the attitude or attempted to influence employers 
that the employment of the deaf or hard of hearing auto- 
matically introduces a factor that will surely increase his 
loss experience. Rather, we have been educating employers 
that the causes of accidents are, in most cases, identical 
with the causes of production inefficiency and that the 
methods of preventing accidents are the same as the cor- 
rection of production problems. 

Production suffers, equipment is damaged, and loss of 
finished products results because employees do something 
contrary to instructions. They have accidents for the same 
reason. Fix one and you fix the other. The fact that a man 
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has an impairment in his hearing has nothing to do with 
preventing him from following instructions. Remove the 
hard of hearing from obvious hazards outside of their con- 
trol and you have workmen whose accident records are 
better than average. That is the opinion of insurance en- 
gineers today.—Hearing News, April, 1945 


Summaries from ‘‘Appraisal of the Silent 
Reading Abilities of Acoustically 
Handicapped Children’™* 


Guapys S. Pucu, Px.D.** 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


RESULTS OF THE IOWA SILENT READING TEST 


Setting Up Tentative Norms for Deaf Children. In all 

types of accomplishments goodness is merely a relative 
quality since human beings can have no true conception of 
absolute goodness as long as there are imperfections on the 
earth. Relative goodness is estimated by comparative means. 
The entire field of measurement is based upon the hypothesis 
that a person’s ability is most adequately evaluated by plac- 
ing him at some point along a scale in relation to large 
numbers of other individuals with whom he might be ex- 
pected to compete. The numerous intelligence, general 
achievement, vocational, and special abilities tests now 
available for both children and adults are evidences of some 
degree of faith in the reliability of these tools for estimating 
the strengths and weaknesses of individuals in various lines 
of endeavor more satisfactorily and more economically 
than can be done by personal observation alone. 

A person encumbered by any type of physical or sensory 
handicap cannot justly be expected to achieve in certain 
fields what his innate capacities might have enabled him to 
accomplish if he had not been so handicapped. A deaf 
child, for instance, is cut off from auditory stimuli so the 


* Summaries from a dissertation originally submitted to the 
Graduate School, Western Reserve University, as partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy Degree. A more 
complete summary of this thesis in mimeographed form, containing 
statistical matter, may be obtained by writing Dr. Pugh at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

** Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio, granted Miss 
Pugh her A.B. degree in 1939, her M.A. degree in 1941, and her 
Ph.D. degree in 1946. At present Dr. Pugh is Supervisor of Reading 
and Elementary School Subjects and Lecturer in Reading and 
Methods of Teaching Elementary School Subjects in the Teachers 
Training College at Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Mo. 
The original thesis, which contains more than three hundred pages, 
is in the Library of the Graduate School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 
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advantages ordinarily accrued from human vocalizations are 
denied him. Consequently, for him the means of developing 
linguistic abilities must necessarily vary from those gen- 
erally accepted for auditorially normal children. His growth 
in language comprehension during the early years of child- 
hood is infinitesimal in comparison with the progress of a 
hearing child endowed with equal mentality and of the 
same chronological age. 

It is, however, the function of special schools to provide 
types of instruction that will prepare deaf children for par- 
ticipation in community affairs and reasonably successful 
competition with their hearing associates in spite of their 
handicap. 

In recognition of this function, it seems that two types 
of measurement are needed for acoustically handicapped 
children. There must be some means of evaluating achieve- 
ment in relation to others who are similarly affected, but to 
stop at this point in appraisal would mean segregation for 
the entire group of auditorily handicapped children. There 
would be no indication of their preparedness for competition 
with normal individuals. An estimate of this preparedness 
must also be obtained. 

It is generally recognized that deaf children are not being 
educated for isolated existence; they will be judged in adult 
life by the standards set up for and by hearing people; 
their ability to cope with linguistic situations will depend 
upon the same type of language comprehension that is re- 
quired of hearing people. Special books, magazines, and 
newspapers are not published for the deaf. The more nearly 
they approximate the comprehension abilities of hearing 
boys and girls, the better prepared they will be for citizen- 
ship and for appreciation of the whole universe of ideas. 

The data secured through this survey have made it pos- 
sible to set up tentative norms for the silent reading abilities 
of deaf children and to reveal the relative retardation in 
various phases of reading according to the norms for hearing 
children.’ Certain methods of teaching the deaf have been 
rather generally accepted, but so many variations are possi- 
ble within individual schools and in the separate classrooms 
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that it is impossible for any school to evaluate fairly the 
adequacy of the instructional techniques being used without 
reference to a universally competitive scale. A pupil’s rank 
within a single class or among the children in a single school 
is much less significant than his rank within a universal 
sampling of deaf subjects. Thus establishment of norms for 
deaf children makes it possible to evaluate pupil achievement 
and instructional techniques with greater chance of correct 
interpretation. 

The writer wishes to place emphasis upon the fact that 
the scales presented here must be considered merely tenta- 
tive; otherwise the possible advancement of educational 
methods for instruction of the deaf may be impeded. The 
norms hereby obtained must not be considered limits be- 
yond which most deaf children cannot advance. There is no 
evidence to prove that deaf children are inherently poor 
readers. 

The establishment of permanent norms can be more 
fairly accomplished after all schools participating in the 
project have placed equal emphasis upon the development of 
silent reading abilities for a certain number of years, after 
the pupils in all schools have been equally familiarized with 
standardized testing procedure, after a uniform age for ad- 
mitting children into special schools has been adopted, and 
after all schools have agreed upon a single standard for 
estimating the per cent of hearing loss. 

The present tentative norms should be of great practical 
value during the interim awaiting the establishment of more 
permanent standards. 

An adequate appraisal of the silent reading abilities of 
acoustically handicapped children depends upon an evalua- 
tion of achievement in specific phases of silent reading. For 
this reason, the Iowa Silent Reading Test which measures 
ability in Rate and Comprehension, Directed Reading, 
Word Meaning, Sentence Meaning, and Location of In- 
formation is more suitable for use as a survey test than a test 
yielding scores for more general reading abilities. The use of 
this test has made it possible to secure norms for various 
phases of reading and, consequently, to detect the skills 
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which are causing the greatest difficulty for deaf children. 

In this study percentiles for deaf children for various 
numbers of years in school have been arranged to corre- 
spond to standard scores and grade equivalents of hearing 
children. No assumption has been made that a deaf child 
should have attained any particular grade equivalent set up 
for hearing children after a certain number of years in school, 
but since most people are accustomed to thinking in terms 
of grade equivalents, standard scores are probably more 
meaningful when they are presented with the grade equiva- 
lents of auditorially normal children. 

Moreover, the standard scores for various parts of the 
Iowa Test are not equivalent at all grade levels. Twelve- 
year-old pupils of seventh grade level were chosen for the 
Elementary Test scaling, so the standard scores for all 
parts of the test are approximately equal at this particular 
age level. They show increased variation as they extend up- 
ward or downward especially through the lower grades. 

This study also indicates the substitution of the Stanford 
Achievement Test age-scale for the very irregular scale used 
in the Iowa Silent Reading Test Manual. Thus substitution 
has been made in accordance with the generally accepted 
idea that normal progress in school is indicated by propor- 
tionate increases in grade-levels and in chronological ages, 

Children who have normal hearing acuity are usually 
classified according to chronological age or grade placement 
in reports concerning silent reading abilities or general 
school achievement. However, in schools for the deaf there 
is so little uniformity in the systems of grade placement that 
deaf children cannot be satisfactorily grouped according to 
grade placement in the various schools. In a regular public 
school a child of normal intelligence who has completed four 
years in school has ordinarily completed fourth-grade work. 
This is not true in regard to acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Ordinarily a deaf child has acquired little or no ability in 
language usage or language comprehension before entrance 
into school, but the ages of admittance into schools for the 
deaf vary greatly. In some schools children have been ad- 
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mitted at age-three or younger. In some instances, deaf 
children have not entered school until age-fourteen or older. 
Since neither chronological age nor grade placement has 
seemed to be a practical basis for the classification of deaf 
children, the pupils included in this study have been grouped 
according to the number of years in school. As will be shown 
later, this is not entirely satisfactory but it has seemed to 
be the fairest method under prevailing circumstances. 

The sections on Rate and Comprehension are significant 
for deaf children in showing that rate and comprehension 
are very poorly correlated. Many pupils who scored inthe 
highest intervals on Rate made scores in the lowest step- 
intervals on Comprehension. It is apparent that deaf chil- 
dren are frequently unable to adjust their rate of reading for 
the highest possible comprehension since some pupils scored 
considerably higher on Paragraph Comprehension when rate 
was not stressed than on the paragraphs which included 
rate as an associated factor. Many fast readers also compre- 
hended well, but many others were obviously more con- 
cerned with speed than with understanding. 

The chart, for Comprehension, shows a gradual increase 
in median scores from seven years in school to thirteen years 
in school. If a deaf child who had been in school seven 
years made a standard score below 118, his score on this 
part of the test was exceeded by the scores of eighty per 
cent of the deaf pupils who had been in school an equal 
number of years. In other words, he ranked among the low- 
est twenty per cent of deaf pupils who had been in school 
seven years. If a deaf child who had been in school seven 
years made a standard score of 151 or higher, he was better 
than ninety per cent of the deaf children in his group, or he 
ranked among the highest ten per cent. If a deaf child who 
had been in school seven years made a standard score below 
128.7, he was below the median of this particular group. If 
he equalled or exceeded 128.7, he was equal to or better, 
than fifty per cent of the standardization subjects. If a child 
made a standard score of 192, he was superior to ninety- 
nine per cent of the 344 pupils with whom he competed in 
this survey. 
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If a deaf child who had been in school twelve years made 
a standard score below 118, he was among the lowest seven 
per cent of the standardization group. If a deaf child who 
had been in school the same number of years made a 
standard score of 151, he ranked among the highest twenty- 
nine per cent of the standardization group or his score ex- 
ceeded the scores of seventy-one per cent of the pupils 
with whom he was compared. Fifty per cent of the pupils 
in this group scored below 139. The highest score made by 
any child in the group was 192. 

By reference to the study for various parts of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, it will be possible for any teacher who 
has administered these tests to determine the rank of 
her pupils not merely in comparison with other members 
of the class but also in relation to a large number of ran- 
domly selected deaf children. Such references to these ten- 
tative norms should guide teachers in planning remedial 
work for individual pupils, who have scored far below the 
medians for other deaf children, in order to obtain achieve- 
ment more nearly approximating the pupils’ ability. 

These norms may also serve as stimuli for the most in- 
telligent deaf children since they reveal the heights as well 
as the depths which acoustically handicapped children are 
capable of attaining. An exceptionally bright deaf child 
who scores near the medians quoted here is extremely re- 
tarded in relation to his capacity, and he is the type of 
child for whom remedial instruction would be most bene- 
ficial. 

Summary. Analyses of the results of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Elementary Test have indicated the following con- 
clusions: 


1. On every part of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, some deaf 
pupils have exceeded the medians for hearing pupils who had 
attended school the same number of years. 

2. On most parts of the test, some deaf children have made 
maximum scores equal to or exceeding the ninety-ninth per- 
centile of hearing children who had been in school the same 
number of years. f 

3. On all parts of the test, the medians for deaf pupils have 
been lower than the medians for hearing children who had 
attended school an equivalent number of years. 

4. Deaf pupils have more nearly approached the medians for 
ae children on some parts of the test than on other 
sections. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Acoustically handicapped children show greatest retardation 


in Sentence Meaning and in Word Meaning. 


. Deafchildren have competed most successfully with auditorially 


normal children on the sections designed to measure Alpha- 
betizing and Use of Index. 


. Gradual progress has been revealed by the Iowa Silent 


Reading Test results for deaf children who had attended 
school from seven to thirteen years, but this progress in some 
instances is very slight. 


. Younger deaf children show relatively less retardation than 


the older deaf pupils on various parts of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test. 


. Classifying deaf children according to chronological age and 


according to the number of years in school produces very 
similar results. 


. Pupils who entered school at an early age have shown pro- 


portionately better progress in silent reading than pupils who 
entered later. 


. Superiority of deaf girls in comparison with deaf boys in 


silent reading abilities has been strongly indicated. For most 
groups, statistical significance has not been attained and the 
boys in some groups have shown evidences of superiority. 
There has been some evidence of superiority of Day-School 
pupils in comparison with who had 
attended school seven years, but differences in superiority 
for the older groups favor Residential-School pupils. 
Residential-School pupils have revealed more progressive 
improvement in silent reading abilities for the various num- 
bers of years in school as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test than have the Day-School pupils. 

Attendance in regular schools appears to have been no dis- 
advantage in reference to the later achievement of acous- 
tically handicapped children in silent reading. Deaf pupils 
transferred from regular schools have tended to score at 
higher levels than special-school pupils. 


Summary. The essential findings which have been ob- 
tained as a result of administering the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test to auditorially handicapped chil- 
dren are presented in the following statements. 


E. 


Some deaf pupils have reached the tenth-grade equivalent of 
hearing pupils in their ability to comprehend material of in- 
creasing difficulty. 


. The medians for all deaf pupils included in the study have 


been slightly below the sixth-grade equivalent of hearing 
pupils. 


. When vocabulary and paragraphs have been graded for diffi- 


culty, deaf pupils show a tendency to secure higher medians 
for Word Meaning than for Paragraph Meaning. 


. The younger pupils or pupils who have been in school a 


smaller number of years are less retarded than the older 
pupils or pupils who have been in school longer. 


. There is evidence of progressive improvement for deaf chil- 


dren from seven years in school to thirteen years in school 
in the ability to comprehend increasingly more difficult 
material. 


11 
= 


10. 
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. Similar results have been obtained either by classifying pupils 


according to chronological age or according to the number 
of years in school. 


. Day-School pupils are somewhat younger than Residential- 


School pupils who have been in school the same number of 
years. 


. Some indication has been given of superiority in reading 


ability of deaf girls in comparison with deaf boys. 


. Superiority of Residential-School pupils in comparison with 


Day-School pupils has been indicated. Groups of young Day- 
School pupils have shown superiority in comparison with 
Residential-School boys, but older Residential-School boys 
and all groups of Residential-School girls have made higher 
medians on the Durrell-Sullivan Tests than Day-School 
pupils of the same age or the same number of years in school. 
Pupils who have attended regular schools before entering 
special schools have attained higher levels of reading achieve- 
ment than pupils who have never attended such schools. 
However, greater annual progress has not been indicated for 
this group. The increased achievement is much more evident 
for pupils who lost their hearing at age-six or older or who have 
less than forty per cent loss of hearing acuity. 


Summary. The verbal ability of various groups of audi- 
torially handicapped pupils has been summarized in the 
study for comparative purposes. The following statements 
indicate the main results which have been secured from ad- 
ministering the Otis Tests to deaf children. 


1. 


Some deaf pupils have reached a mental age above eighteen 
_ according to the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
st 


est. 
. According to the median scores of the Otis Test, deaf pupils 


have shown advancement of one year and four months in 
mental age from seven years to thirteen years in school. 


. A tendency toward gradual increase in verbal ability has been 


indicated according to arrangements of pupils by chronological 
age or by the number of years in school. 


. Some indication has been given of the superiority of deaf 


girls in comparison with boys in verbal ability. 


. Younger Day-School pupils have shown some superiority in 


comparison with —— Residential-School boys, but older 
Residential-School boys and Residential-School girls have 
shown indications of superiority in comparison with Day- 
School pupils. 


6. Less progress from year to year has been indicated for Day- 


School pupils than for Residential-School pupils. 


. Hard of hearing pupils in both Day-School and Residential- 


Schools have reached higher medians on the Otis Test than 
the total group of acoustically handicapped children. 


. The correlation coefficients for the Otis Quick-Scoring 


Mental Ability Test and other intelligence tests which have 
been used most frequently with deaf children are low. The 
coefficients for the Otis Test and the reading tests which 
have been used in this survey may be regarded as high. 
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Summary. The following statements summarize the find- 
ings which have been obtained from an analysis of the 
results of the various tests. 


1. 


10. 


1]. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


The reliability coefficients for the tests which have been 
used in this survey are approximately the same for deaf as 
for hearing children. 


. The correlation between scores on the verbal Otis Mental 


Ability Test and reading ability as estimated by the reading 
tests which have been used in the survey is high. 


. The reading achievement of deaf pupils for pe reading 


skills is below their verbal ability as estimated by the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. 


. The correlation between reading achievement and per cent of 


hearing loss is low indicating slight relationship. 


. The correlation between per cent of hearing loss and mental 


ability is higher than the correlation between per cent of 
hearing loss and scores on reading tests. 


. Age at time of occurrence of deafness and reading achieve- 


ment are related positively but the correlation is low for an 
unselected group of deaf pupils. 


. Early entrance into school shows positive correlation with 


reading achievement, but the mean square contingency co- 
— are low for both Day-School and Residential-School 
pupils 


. Very slight progress is indicated when pupils are arranged 


either according to chronological age or number of years in 
school so both age and number of years in school may be con- 
sidered as factors only slightly associated with reading 
achievement at the present time. 


. Day-School pupils from homes in which a foreign language is 


used are slightly superior to pupils from homes in which 
English is spoken. The reverse is true, however, for Resi- 
dential-School pupils. The difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant for either group. 

The pupils whose parents are deaf or hard of hearing have 
shown superiority in comparison with pupils whose parents 
are auditorially normal. The difference is not statistically 
significant but there are eighty chances in one hundred that 
the difference could not have arisen by chance. 

The encouragement of language usage in the home and reading 
achievement are related but the correlation coefficient is low 
for an unselected group of pupils. 

The correlation between interest in reading and reading 
achievement is low for Day-School pupils but strong associ- 
ation has been indicated for Residential-School pupils. 

The correlation between social adjustment and reading abil- 
ity is low for Day-School pupils but it is very high for Resi- 
dential-School pupils. 

The indication of association between additional physical 
disabilities and reading achievement is very slight. 

Some indication has been given of sex differences regarding 
reading achievement with superiority favoring the girls. 
There has been no indication that excessive absence should 
be  rcaaa, as a cause of the reading disability of deaf 
pupils. 
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17. Attendance in a regular public school appears to be con- 
ducive to comparatively high reading achievement. 

18. Analysis of these associative factors, based upon a comparison 
of their relative significance for an unselected group of pupils 
and a very superior group, has given rather conclusive evi- 
dence of the importance for accelerated reading achieve- 
ment of intelligence, age at time of occurrence of deafness, 
per cent of hearing loss, interest in reading, social adjustment, 
attendance in a regular school, and encouragement of lan- 
guage usage in the home. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE SILENT 
READING ABILITIES OF DEAF PUPILS 


Throughout the present analysis of the silent reading 
abilities of deaf pupils, there has been strong evidence in- 
dicating that hearing impairment is merely one of many 
factors associated with the reading disabilities of acous- 
tically handicapped children. This evidence of multiple 
causality is in agreement with the findings of studies which 
have dealt with acoustically normal children who have been 
handicapped by silent reading disabilities. Since all deaf 
children are not retarded in silent reading skills, there is 
the implication that when adequate attention has been paid 
to all factors associated with reading achievement, there 
may be marked improvement in the progress of deaf pupils. 
This study has specifically indicated or indirectly implied 
that improvement in reading abilities may be secured 
through the application of certain suggestions which are 
presented here in conclusion. 

Developing a Positive Attitude. The most fundamental fac- 
tor or the basis for improvement in all silent reading skills 
is the acceptance by teachers and administrators of the fact 
that deafness and reading disabilities are not necessarily 
associated. Until instructors are convinced that acoustically 
handicapped children can become efficient in silent reading 
in spite of their auditory handicap, the enthusiasm and the 
spirit that lead to success will be lacking. 

Elimination of the Competitive Idea Concerning Oralism 
and Silent Reading. There is evidence that in the past silent 
reading has not even been included in the curricula of upper- 
grade deaf children in many schools. When the younger 
children are taught on an oral basis with little or no time 
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devoted to the development of silent reading skills and the 
older children are given no special silent reading instruction, 
the reading disabilities of deaf children are obviously the 
result of pedagogical omissions rather than the result of 
inherent incapacities on the part of the children. Until the 
idea that instruction in silent reading conflicts with oralism 
has been eliminated, silent reading will not receive adequate 
time for its successful development. 

Children can not become proficient lip-readers without 
adequate comprehension of language. Since the lip-reader 
has to combat the difficulty of deciphering somewhat dif- 
ferent lip movements and facial expressions for each indi- 
vidual whom he encounters, it is improbable that he is able 
to get the exact word order of sentences as effectively from 
lip-reading as when he is looking at fixed printed forms or 
constant symbols which permit the adjustment of rate of 
reading in accordance with the individual’s capacity to com- 
prehend. Increased knowledge of the true significance of 
language through a reflective type of silent reading should 
stimulate both speech and lip-reading rather than interfere 
with their development. It seems reasonable to assume that 
the central thought processes can be more effectively stimu- 
lated when a child is concentrating on fixed and unchange- 
able printed forms than when his eyes are focused fleetingly 
upon highly individualized and transitory lip movements. 

Since there has been no evidence of high correlation be- 
tween lip-reading ability and intelligence but all reading 
studies indicate high relationship between intelligence and 
silent reading, there is the implication that mentally supe- 
rior pupils may find lip-reading exceedingly difficult and 
yet they may be able to make average or better than 
average progress in silent reading if they are given the op- 
portunity. The individual differences of children must be 
taken into consideration and the education of a child must 
not be held to a lower level than that of which he is capable 
because administrators have resolved that he must be ex- 
posed to a single method of instruction. 

The writer is fully aware of the value and necessity of lip- 
reading. However, this does not conflict with the belief that 
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attention must be focused upon the intellectual growth of 
the child, that methods are merely means to an end, and 
that several avenues of approach to language development 
are better than a single approach. The fear on the part of 
the teacher that the acquisition of silent reading ability may 
impede lip-reading skill has too frequently resulted in rela- 
tively low achievement in both silent reading and lip- 
reading. 

Recognition of the Value of Silent Reading for the Deaf. 
Although attempts have been made to initiate activity 
programs, our schools are still to a large extent reading 
schools. This is especially true at the high school and college 
levels. Deaf pupils who go beyond the elementary grades 
must have relatively good silent reading ability in order to 
compete successfully with hearing students. 

Even an excellent lip-reader may be thwarted by such 
handicaps as having the instructor’s back turned toward him 
during certain parts of a lecture when the teacher is dis- 
cussing maps or board work. The deaf student may be un- 
able to see the lips of all members in a class when he is at- 
tempting to secure ideas from class discussion. Poor articu- 
lation and restricted lip movements of some individuals 
may cause difficulty in lip-reading. A lip-reader’s momentary 
glance away from the speaker may result in the loss of a 
key word which may be the clue to an entire sentence or 
topic. 

Unless the education of the deaf is limited to rote mem- 
orization of certain specific facts presented in simplified 
language, the deaf child’s success in all subjects such as 
arithmetic, geography, history, science, and literature is de- 
termined to a very great extent by his mastery of various 
reading skills. Reading must not be regarded as only one of 
many school subjects. It should be treated as a basic tool 
to be correlated with speech, speech-reading, history, 
geography, arithmetic, spelling, science, literature, and 
grammar and also as a means of developing the central 
thought processes. 

In addition to the educational needs for proficiency in 
silent reading, excellence in reading ability is an asset in 
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the ordinary routine of daily life. Proficiency in silent read- 
ing makes it possible for deaf adults to enjoy the literary 
contributions of our great writers. Reading is an aid to 
personality development and to social adjustment. World 
news may be obtained chiefly through this means since the 
radio is useless to deaf persons. In the various occupations, 
there may be frequent need of following printed directions. 

An awareness of the great value of silent reading for the 
deaf should strengthen each teacher’s determination to deal 
with it more effectively. 

Familiarization with Various Reading Studies. Although 
education of the deaf is a specialized field, it is possible for 
those who are engaged in this work to learn much by 
thoughtful study of reading programs, especially remedial 
programs, for hearing children. The general laws of learning 
and the specific means of developing various reading skills 
are just as applicable to acoustically handicapped children 
as to children possessing normal hearing. The participation 
of teachers of the deaf in courses offered for instructors of 
hearing children should result in an increased interest in 
reading instruction and in the acquisition of valuable in- 
structional techniques. 

Special Emphasis on Specific Disabilities of Deaf Pupils. 
This study has shown that deaf children are not equally re- 
tarded in all phases of reading. Vocabulary and sentence 
meaning may be considered basic for practically all other 
phases of reading and yet in these two fundamental skills, 
the deaf have revealed the greatest retardation. This evi- 
dence indicates very strongly that there is serious need for 
more definite instruction in these two phases of reading. 

All instruction must be supplemented by adequate testing 
programs to evaluate the success of instructional techniques 
and to indicate additional points of emphasis. Both diag- 
nostic tests and teacher-constructed tests are essential in 
an organized reading program. 

The task of building an appropriate vocabulary for each 
subject should be considered of paramount importance. The 
semantic approach to vocabulary building is especially valu- 
able for deaf children. Emphasis must be placed upon word 
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meanings in order to obtain adequate comprehension of the 
significance of words and sentences. The meanings of words 
in context should be stressed and the pupils should be made 
aware of the multiple meanings for many words. Knowledge 
of the great variety of devices for developing vocabulary 
should be a part of the educational background of every 
instructor of the deaf. 

Exercises should be prepared especially for the purpose 
of developing sentence meaning. Such exercises place em- 
phasis upon thought getting rather than upon a mechanical 
procedure of matching words which is sometimes possible 
for certain types of exercises. 

Amount of Hearing Loss and Age at Time of Loss. It has 
been shown in this study that reading ability is associated 
with the amount of hearing loss and the age at time of onset 
of deafness. However, since many children with some residu- 
al hearing and relatively late loss of hearing have shown 
severe retardation, there is the implication that residual 
hearing and language acquired prior to the loss of hearing are 
not being properly utilized. The necessity of variations in 
instruction in order to meet the special needs of these chil- 
dren has been indicated. A child who has already acquired 
sentence sense before the loss of hearing or one who has 
learning beginning reading before the onset of deafness 
should be able to make practically normal progress in a 
well-planned program. If lip-reading is stressed to the point 
of excluding silent reading, these pupils may tend to lose 
their initial superiority and approach more nearly the norms 
of totally deaf children as they pass from grade to grade. 
If these pupils could receive adequate silent reading instruc- 
tion throughout the grades, there is no reason to assume that 
reading disabilities would be associated with their loss of 
hearing. 

Intelligence. Intelligence is one of the factors that has been 
commonly listed as being definitely associated with reading 
ability. This study has indicated that the silent reading 
ability of deaf pupils is highly correlated with verbal intelli- 
gence but only slightly related to the type of intelligence that 
is required for successful achievement on a performance type 
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of intelligence test. Assuming that deaf pupils differ accord- 
ing to social, abstract, perceptual, mechanical, and artistic 
intelligence to the same degree that hearing children vary, 
instructors of the deaf penalize the children who possess 
superior abstract intellectual capacity when they per- 
sistently present materials concretely and stress activity 
and mechanical and motor achievement to the point of al- 
most complete exclusion of verbal instruction. 

Since the pupils who have superior abstract intelligence 
are the individuals who are most likely to succeed in higher 
education, they should be given an opportunity, while still 
in the lower grades, to reveal the type or types of intellectual 
capacities with which they have been most favorably en- 
dowed. Without an adequate silent reading program, the 
pupils most capable of doing reflective thinking may be 
overlooked. This is the type of child who may be bored by 
too much mechanics and drill work and he may become 
poorly adjusted unless his special ability is discovered at an 
early age. Such potentially good readers may become re- 
tarded, not because of insufficient capacity, but as the 
result of the lack of a challenging reading program. 

Interest. Educators have generally recognized the impor- 
tance of interest or motivation in every learning situation. 
This study has revealed a high correlation between the in- 
terest of deaf pupils in reading and their reading ability. 

Since interest is so highly correlated with reading achieve- 
ment, it should become a part of each teacher’s responsibil- 
ity to develop each child’s interest in reading to the greatest 
possible extent. This development should be started in the 
primary grades. The first evidences of pupil interest should 
be carefully nurtured and this initial interest should be con- 
tinuously guarded and developed by providing pupils with 
attractive books containing stimulating material but not of 
sufficient difficulty to result in discouragement. 

Care must be taken not to build a superficial interest. 
Young pupils may be attracted to the pictures and the text 
may be largely ignored or read merely by picture interpre- 
tation. In order that this may not be carried to excess, there 
should be constant stress upon comprehension. There 
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should be checks upon the understanding of words and 
sentences when they have been isolated from all picture 
clues. When pupils have developed a critical and curious 
interest in the ideas and emotions involved in the context 
of books, they will be stimulated to engage in independent 
and thoughtful reading. 

Attendance in Regular Schools. The correlation between 
reading achievement and attendance in regular schools seem 
to imply that the teachers in such schools, being untrained 
in the art of teaching speech and speech-reading, have per- 
haps relied upon the use of silent reading techniques in in- 
structing the deaf pupils included in their regular classes. 
This early emphasis on silent reading has apparently car- 
ried over into the pupils’ achievement during later years. 

This is merely suggested by the writer as a possible ex- 
planation for the existing correlation. However, without 
data concerning the exact types of instruction that have been 
used with acoustically handicapped children in the regular 
schools, the real reason for the existence of this correlation 
can not be stated. In some cases the amount of hearing and 
the age at time of loss of hearing have no doubt been contri- 
buting factors. However, in some instances totally deaf pu- 
pils who attended regular schools before being transferred to 
special schools, have revealed relative superiority in com- 
parison with pupils who have attended only special schools. 
Consequently, some pedagogical factor appears to be in- 
volved. 

Encouragement of the Use of Language in the Home. The 
correlation which has been revealed between the encourage- 
ment of the use of language and reading ability has a strong 
implication regarding guidance of parent. Both instructors 
and administrators can do much toward helping the deaf 
child by explaining to the parents of the older pupils that it is 
essential for them to aid in the vocabulary growth of their 
children by using progressively more difficult words that 
a hearing person would normally use, when engaged in con- 
versation with the children. 

There is evidence that many parents continue to use only 
the most childish sentences and the simplest words when 
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communicating with upper-grade deaf children. This offers 
no real challenge to language development on the part of the 
older children. Conversely, the deaf child who has been reg- 
ularly included in the ordinary family conversation, is us- 
ually an outstanding child in his group in so far as language 
usage and language comprehension are concerned. It is es- 
sential that parents be made to realize that a deaf child who 
has become curious about word meanings will be challenged 
by the frequent introduction of new words and will at first 
seek to understand their meanings and later will experiment 
with them in originally constructed sentences. 

Although clinics have been devised to aid in the training 
of mothers of preschool children, little concern has been dis- 
played in the guidance of parents of older children. Conse- 
quently, many children have reached a plateau at fourth or 
fifth grade level in their vocabulary development. It is the 
task of the schools to convince the parents of acoustically 
handicapped children that they can do much to accelerate 
the vocabulary growth of their children and consequently in 
assisting their children to extend their use of language and 
their comprehension of language beyond the relatively low 
level which is too frequently attained. 

Social Adjustment. The high correlation between social 
adjustment and reading achievement has several possible 
implications. In this instance, it is impossible to state defi- 
nitely which is the cause and which is the effect. A well ad- 
justed pupil may be more susceptible to all types of instruc- 
tion and because of his good social adjustment may more eas- 
ily acquire reading skills, or reading ability may lead to an 
adequate general comprehension of language which may 
make it possible for teachers and parents to explain the social 
aspects of life to a child thus helping him to understand the 
principles of group behavior. Understanding helps to elim- 
inate maladjustment. The child who is capable of compre- 
hending his environment can be led to react in a friendly way 
toward it. 

Summary. Educators of the deaf realize that deafness 
imposes a language handicap upon children. Since the sen- 
sory defect can not be removed, the language handicap 
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must be overcome to the fullest possible extent. Instructors 
of the deaf can neither restore nor grant normal hearing 
acuity. 

They can, however, give the deaf child the benefits of an 
adequate program of silent reading, recognize the benefits 
to be secured from efficiency in silent reading, utilize the re- 
sults of diagnostic tests and seek to stress the phases of read- 
ing in which the greatest retardation is revealed. They can 
train and utilize all residual hearing, adjust methods of in- 
struction in consideration of the amount of hearing loss and 
the age at time of loss. They can give pupils an opportunity 
to reveal the types of intelligence with which they have been 
most generously endowed, suit instruction to the individual’s 
capacity, seek to create and maintain an interest in reading, 
study the techniques of regular schools in order to ascertain 
whether or not they have some procedures which may be 
valuable for special school instructors. They can also en- 
courage parents to aid in the vocabulary and language de- 
velopment of their older children as well as of the younger 
ones, and recognize social adjustment as an essential factor 
in silent reading achievement. 

When all of these things which can be done, have been 
done, there may be considerable advancement in the level 
of achievement attained in silent reading by the average deaf 
child. 

APPENDIX 
List oF ParticipaTinG SCHOOLS 


1. Agassiz School, Minneapo- 9. Bruce Street School, New- 


lis, Minnesota ark, New Jersey 
2. Akron Day School for the 10. California School for the 
Deaf, Goodrich Building, Deaf, Berkeley, California 
Akron, Ohio 11. Central Institute for the 
3. Alabama School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
Deaf, Talladega, Alabama 12. Cincinnati Oral School, 
4. Alexander Graham _ Bell Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 13. Colorado School for the 
5. American School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, 
Deaf, West Hartford, Con- Colorado 
necticut 14. De Paul Institute for the 
6. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Deaf, Tucson, Arizona vania ; 
7. Arkansas School for the 15. East Cleveland, Superior 
Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas School, East Cleveland, Ohio 
8. Austine School, Brattleboro, 16. Evans School, Denver Day 
Vermont School, Denver, Colorado 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
. New York School for the 


Georgia School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Georgia 
Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Indianola Elementary 
School, Columbus, Ohio 
Junior High 47, Manhattan, 
New York 
Kansas School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas 
Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Kendall Green, Washington, 
Kennedy School, Dayton, 
hio 
Lexington School for the 
og New York City, New 


or 
Lincoln School for the Deaf, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Mary E. Bennett School, 
Los Angeles, California 
Maryland State School for 
the Deaf, Frederick, Mary- 
land 

Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint, Michigan 
Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 
Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi 
Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Missouri 
Nebraska School for the 
Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska 
New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, New 
Jersey 

New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
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North Carolina School for 
the Deaf, Morganton, North 
Carolina 
Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf, Sulphur, Oklahoma 
Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
Paul Binner School for the 
Deaf, Lincoln High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 
Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester, New York 
Rhode Island School for the 
— Providence, Rhode Is- 
and 
Seattle School for the Deaf, 
Seattle, Washington 
South Carolina School for 
Deaf, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 
South Dakota School for the 
Deaf, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 
St. Joseph Institute for the 
Deaf, University City, Mis- 
souri 
Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah 
Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Staunton, Virginia 
Washington State School for 
the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington 
Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Edge- 
wood, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 
West Virginia School for the 
Deaf, Romney, West Vir- 
inia 

isconsin School for the 
Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin 
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The Ewing Lectures in the United States 
and Canada 


D* AND MRS. A. W. G. EWING have lectured and visited 
schools and clinics for the deaf almost continuously 
in the United States and Canada since coming here from 
England last April. They lectured at Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., on April 19 and 20; Knoxville, Tenn., 
April 26 and 27; St. Louis, Mo.,May 3 and 4; Austin, Texas, 
May 10 and 11; Los Angeles, Calif., May 17 and 18. During 
the week of May 24 to June 3 they addressed The American 
Otological Society in Chicago. At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in New York from June 24 to 28, they appeared on the 
program every day. After visiting the Acoustic Research 
Laboratory at Harvard and the Child Development Clinic 
at Yale, they gave a series of ten lectures as part of the sum- 
mer course of the Speech and Hearing Department of North- 
western University. They also visited the Ontario School for 
the Deaf in Belleville, Ontario. During the early part of 
August they addressed a group at the Dallas Pilot Institute 
for the Deaf in Dallas, Texas. On Sunday, May 19th, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing addressed the Coordinating Council of 
Societies for the Hard of Hearing at Channing Hall (Uni- 
tarian Church), Los Angeles, Calif., on work done for the 
hard of hearing and the deaf in England during World 
War II. All arrangements for the lectures of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing were planned by the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
The following article from The Volta Review gives an ex- 
cellent thumbnail biographical sketch of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing. 
“Mrs. Ewing preceded her husband in this field, and in 
1912 she was appointed to take charge of the first special 
school for deaf children under seven years of age at Worrall 
House, Royal Schools for the Deaf, Manchester. In 1919 she 
was appointed to a Lectureship at Manchester University, 
founded by the late Sir James Jones for training teachers of 
the deaf. 
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By 1930 her husband was sharing her interest in the deaf, 
and each of them published a book that year: hers, ‘“Lip- 
reading” ; his ‘“‘Aphasia in Children.” Manchester University 
awarded him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his the- 
sis on that subject. 

In 1933 Mrs, Ewing was awarded the honorary degree of 
Master of Science at Manchester, for original investigations 
into the educational treatment of deafness. In 1934 she was 
appointed the Ellis Llwyd Jones Reader in charge of the 
Department of Education of the Deaf in the University, and 
in 1938 she and Dr. Ewing published their book, “The Handi- 
cap of Deafness.” 

In 1942 they were jointly awarded the Norman Gamble 
Prize of the Royal Society of Medicine, for original in- 
vestigations on the sense of hearing, and in 1943 they shared 
a similar honor when they received the Actonian Prize of the 
Royal Institute for research into problems of deafness. 

In 1944 Mrs. Ewing was a participant in the King’s 
“Birthday Honours,” being appointed Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire, and Dr. Ewing was made Ellis Llwyd 
Jones Reader in the Education of the Deaf and Director of 
the Department of Education of the Deaf, Manchester Uni- 
versity. That same year saw Mrs. Ewing’s “Lipreading and 
Hearing Aids.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have lectured in England before the 
Section of Otology and the Section of Child Disease, Royal 
Society of Medicine; the British Association; the British 
Medical Association; and the Physical Society. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Sylvia Sanders, Pennsylvania State Oral School, 
Scranton, Pa. 


“We are here not to teach, but to learn and exchange 
ideas” was the modest way Dr. and Mrs. Ewing of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England, sponsored by the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
introduced their series of lectures and demonstrations at 
Gallaudet College, April 19 and 20. 
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“The Ascertainment of Deafness in Children of Pre-School 
Age,” the subject of their first lecture, deemed the audi- 
ometer as an unsatisfactory test for children under seven 
years of age. A number of effective tests, using simple kinder- 
garten equipment, were performed with pre-school children 
to demonstrate the methods used in their clinic in England. 
The tests were suited to the development of the child and 
tested the capacity to hear speech, not just the capacity to 
hear sound. Hearing usable even only at a distance of four 
inches from the ear, was declared sufficient to warrant au- 
ricular training for the child. 

The very early age at which deafness is discovered in the 
children in England brought home the distinct advantage 
in having the interest and close cooperation of those in the 
medical field with those in the deaf work. 

“Speech is not taught, but developed in the mind,” Mrs. 
Ewing said very emphatically in her lecture on “Home 
Training for Deaf ‘Underfives’.”’ She stressed the importance 
of the mother keeping the child’s voice active, and training 
the child to watch the face whenever spoken to, in prepara- 
tion for speech and lip-reading. Training of the mother is one 
of the important objectives in their clinic for pre-school 
children. 

“Never forbid the child to gesture or sign, but it is another 
thing for the mother to do so.” The mother or teacher should 
“express with eyes, but not with hands.” 

In teaching lip-reading to the pre-school child, Mrs. Ewing 
advocated strongly to “adjust the child’s vocabulary to his 
actions, not his actions to vocabulary provided by the teach- 
er.” 

Designating Washington as the “Mecca of the Hard of 
Hearing,” Mrs. Ewing, hard of hearing herself, spoke of lip- 
reading as ‘‘our mental life blood if we want to keep our 
place in ordinary society.”’ She expressed indebtedness to the 
workers in this field in America for their great help to her. 
She made recognition of Miss Bruhn, seated in the audience, 
as one of the great leaders in the teaching of lip-reading. 

“Tnever train my teachers of lip-reading to have lessons... 
the interest of the learner must predominate, not the plan of 
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the teacher” was the way Mrs. Ewing summed up the diff- 
erence between her method and the methods used in America 
in the teaching of lip-reading to adults. 

The sincere, friendly, and charming personalities of both 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing immediately won the admiration of all 
present. The audience, composed of many notable people 
in the deaf work, applauded in affirmation to Miss Timber- 
lake’s closing remark that “we have all been stimulated and 
inspired by Dr. and Mrs. Ewings’ clear thinking.” 

About two hundred people representing twenty-five schools 
and organizations from twelve different states were rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

Just Once A Month 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE Deaf, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent 


The second center in which Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. 
Ewing gave their lectures was the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf in Knoxville, April 26 and 27. 

Aside from their real purpose of lecturing, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing were anxious to see the program as carried on in 
School. Much of the 25th and a part of the 29th were spent 
in visiting classrooms and observing procedures. The time 
was inadequate for sufficient observation. 

An invitation extended to them to visit Oak Ridge—the 
home of the Atomic Bomb—was too intriguing to turn down. 
Until the hour of the afternoon lecture, practically all of the 
26th was spent inside the gates of Oak Ridge, where Dr. 
Ewing expressed his reaction as ““‘We are dazed by the im- 
mensity of the work we have seen here.” And Mrs. Ewing, 
in referring to the three year old city, said: ‘‘America has 
shown us, as illustrated in Oak Ridge, how to build quickly, 
with vision, imagination, team work and courage.” 

Through the cooperation of Commissioner Burgin E. Dos- 
sett, State Department of Education, the lectures were open 
to all interested departments, and individuals. Besides out 
of state guests from other schools for the deaf, representa- 
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tives were present from the University of Tennessee, theState 
Health Department, Crippled Children’s Services, State Vo- 
cational and Rehabilitation Department, State and Local 
Welfare Departments, Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Memphis Oral Day Class for the Deaf, 
Knoxville Nursing Services and City Schools, Oak Ridge 
Public Schools and local otologists. Six classrooms were 
made available for the use of six hearing aid companies. 

Other states represented were Alabama, with the largest 
delegation, numbering eighteen, Georgia, with Superintend- 
ent Hollingsworth and eleven faculty members, also five rep- 
resentatives from the Atlanta Junior League School of 
Speech, Kentucky, with eight teachers in attendance, North 
Carolina, with Dr. Carl E. Rankin and five members of his 
teaching staff, also, Superintendent Egbert N. Peeler from 
Raleigh, N. C., South Carolina with five teachers, Miss- 
issippi with Superintendent Robert S. Brown, their State 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Superintend- 
ent of their School for the Blind, Louisiana with the principal 
and one of the Sisters from Chinchuba Institute. Dr P.C. 
Potts, Assistant Director of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, was in attendance also. 

Well over two hundred people heard Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
in their series of lectures. Both were interviewed by the local 
press and both participated in a radio broadcast over Sta- 
tion WROL. 

Whether on the platform, engaged in social activities or on 
tour, all who listened to or came in contact with Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing were profoundly impressed by their personal 
charm, their devotion to the deaf and their problems, and 
their delightfully inspiring manner of presenting their sub- 
jects so simply and intelligently. A guest from the greatest 
distance said, “It was well worth the trip.” That ‘these two 
gifted people added much to our knowledge and inspiration” 
was the universal comment. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing were accompanied by an equally 
charming and most efficient secretary, Miss Vera Goldstone, 
who smoothly arranged for the keeping of every appoint- 
ment in the complex program that was arranged in Tennes- 
see. 
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Texas ScHOOL FoR THE Dear, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
O. L. McIntire, Director of Education 


Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing of the Manchester Uni- 
versity in England arrived on the campus of the Texas 
School for the Deaf late Wednesday afternoon, May 8, and 
were entertained that evening at an open house reception in 
Superintendent Powell’s apartments. The congenial person- 
ality of our British visitors plus a bit of Texas hospitality 
soon made every one feel at home and well acquainted. 

Besides delivering lectures on the work they have been 
doing with the deaf in England, Dr. and Mrs. Ewing were 
here also for the purpose of observing the work being done in 
American Schools for the deaf. Accordingly, our noted guests 
started out the following day, early Thursday morning, for 
a tour of our classrooms. Beginning with Primary Hall, 
where the work in several different classes was observed, the 
tour of the school was continued progressively through the 
various departments and finally ending by a visit to a num- 
ber of our high school classes. The day was concluded with a 
picnic supper at Barton Springs, one of Austin’s popular 
parks. This form of entertainment proved to be a new expe- 
rience for the Ewings but was one that they apparently en- 
joyed quite thoroughly. Another novel social event to them 
was a sunrise breakfast given atop Mt. Bonnell Saturday 
morning by Miss Ruth Dunn, Chairman of our Social Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing gave their lectures and demonstra- 
tions on Friday and Saturday concluding the series with a 
pleasing talk to our student body on Monday. These lectures 
and demonstrations centered around the ascertainment of 
deafness in children of pre-school age and the early training 
of such children. However, children of the lower grade levels 
came in for attention, also. The lectures were of great inter- 
est to everyone present and Dr. and Mrs. Ewing proved 
themselves particularly clever in obtaining desired responses 
from the children used in the {demonstrations whose ages 
ranged from just under two years to others up to twelve plus. 
At the conclusion of their talks to our boys and girls on 
Monday, Dr. and Mrs. Ewing very graciously autographed 
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a considerable number of memory books, pamphlets and 
leaflets, as well as a few new copies of their own book, 
The Handicap of Deafness, recently received by the School. 
A number of out-of-town guests attended the lectures, dem- 
onstrations and social functions. Among these were Mr. 
John M. Wallace, Supt. of the Arkansas School, Mr. Kenneth 
F. Huff, Prin. of the Arkansas School, Mr. L.B. Hall, Prin. 
of the Oklahoma School. Others from the Oklahoma School 
included Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Helen Slover and Mrs. W. P. Colley. 
Misses Mary Belle Searight and Ruth Orenbaum of the Pilot 
Institute (day school) were also present. In addition, a grati- 
fying number of parents were here for the entire program. 


JoHn Tracy Cuinic, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Harriet Montague 


“They walked right into our hearts.” This seemed to be 
the immediate reaction to Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, who spent 
the week of May 15-22 in Los Angeles, and lectured at the 
University of Southern California under the auspices of the 
John Tracy Clinic. Their charm of manner, their modesty, 
and their flattering interest in the American scene endeared 
the visitors to everyone even before their lectures began. 
But after the meetings were over, the chorus of praise rang 
even more loudly and universally. “They are wonderful. 
They do everything so easily, they help you to understand, 
even when you know it isn’t as simple as it looks,” remarked 
a teacher of the deaf who attended all the meetings. ‘They 
have given me confidence to go ahead,” said another teacher. 
“Every word they said convinced me Iam on the right track.”’ 
“TI wouldn’t have missed those lectures for anything,” de- 
clared a distinguished psychologist who has done much work 
with deaf children. ‘They were easily worth a hundred dollars 
to 

Such universality of approval might have seemed sur- 
prising, for the Ewings’ books are widely read in this country 
and the announcement of their impending visit to the United 
States aroused considerable anticipation, which might easily 
have turned to disappointment if the visitors had not come 
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up to expectations. But they did! Everyone who attended 
the lectures carried away something of solid value, as well as 
a renewed feeling of dedication, inspired by the visitors’ 
obvious devotion to their work. 

Unfortunately, their stay in Los Angeles came at a bad 
time. A national railroad strike was pending, and that kept 
away visitors who might have come from other states. In 
Los Angeles, during the whole of their visit, there was a 
drastic street car and bus strike. Not a public vehicle moved 
through the streets of this sprawled out city, and only those 
persons could attend the meetings who had cars or friends 
with cars. In view of these facts, the attendance was good. 
The University of Southern California provided a hall seat- 
ing 300 persons, and more than half the seats were filled at 
each lecture. In all, 449 single tickets were sold for different 
lectures, and of this number, 70 persons attended all the meet- 
ings. 

Teachers of the deaf and parents of deaf children made 
up the greater proportion of the audience, with teachers of 
lip-reading to adults coming next. There were also a number 
of otologists and acoustical technicians, and some hard of 
hearing students from the university. Teachers and parents 
came from within a radius of 500 miles, chiefly from San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, Sacramento and Bakers- 
field, with many from nearer towns—Pasadena, Long Beach 
and Beverly Hills. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing were entertained by the speech and 
hearing clinic of the University of Southern-California and 
the acoustical department of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. They also visited the Los Angeles Day School 
for the Deaf and the John Tracy Clinic, spending a day in 
each school. Everywhere they went, they made friends. 


{An account of the Ewing lectures in New York may be found in 
the article on the Meeting of the Association in this issue. An account 
of their meeting at the Central Institute will be published later. Ed.] 
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Fifty-Sixth Annual Summer Meeting, 
American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf 


Spe fifty-sixth Annual Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was held in New York City, June 24-28, 1946, under 
the auspices of the Lexington School for the Deaf with the 
cooperation and assistance of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the New York School for the Deaf, Hunter Col- 
lege, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, the New York City 
Day School for the Deaf and the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. This meeting was attended by more than 
four hundred and fifty superintendents, principals, teachers, 
parents and others interested in the education of the deaf. 

The theme of the program was “Better Speech for Better 
Living.” This theme was carried out through inspirational 
lectures, panel discussions, demonstrations, exhibitions and 
motion pictures. 


THE PROGRAM 
“BETTER SPEECH FOR BETTER LIVING” 
MONDAY, JUNE 24 


8:00 p.m. Opening Session—Hunter College Playhouse 
Presiding: Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, President 
— Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
ea 
Greetings from: 
The Board of Trustees of the Lexingion School: Prof. A. Brod- 
erick Cohen, Chairman, School Committee, Lexington 
—— Director, Evening and Extension Sessions, Hunter 
ollege. 
Hunter College: Mrs. Eleanor H. Grady, Dean of the Faculty 
Teachers College: Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, Executive Officer, 
Division of Instruction 
The New York State Education Department: Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Past President, American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and Special Adviser 
to the New York State Department of Education 
Response: 
Dr. E. A. Gruver 
Past President, American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf 
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President’s Address: 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, President of the Association 


9:00 p.m. Reception: 
Hunter College Lounge, Third Floor, Room 300 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
9:00-3:00 Registration—Hunter College 
8:45-9:50 Demonstrations—Lexington School 


10:00—10:40 General Session—Hunter College Playhouse 
Address: “The League of Nations, the U.N. and World Peace” 
Mr. Howard Huston, New York City, Former Chief of Internal 
Services, League of Nations; Member, Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
Committee; Ass’t to President, American Cyanamid 
orp. 


10:45-1:00 Panel Discussion Meetings—Hunter College, Third 
Floor South Lounge 
Presiding: Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, Past President of Association 


10:45-11:30 “The Nursery School” 
Leader: Miss Mary C. New, Ass’t Principal, Lexington School 
“Infancy and Childhood” 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale University Child Development Clinic 


11 — which Influence the Speech Intelligibility of 
the Deaf’ 
Leader: Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, Psycho-Acoustie Laboratory, 
Harvard University 
Articulation—Consonants: Fred C. Numbers, Western Penn- 
sylvania School 
Articulation—Vowels: Miss Jane Shover, Nat’l Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago 
Voice Quality—Effects of distortion, breathiness, vocal attack: 
Dr. Gordon E. Peterson, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York City 
Speech Breathiness, Phrasing, Rhythm, and Fluency—Dr. 
Hudgins 


12:15-1:00 “‘Developments in Hearing Aids” 
Leader: Dr. S. Silverman, Registrar, Central Institute 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, Harvard Psycho-Acoustics Lab- 
oratory 

Dr. Hallowell Davis, Director of Research (1946-47), Central 
Institute 

Mr. Luis di Carlo, New Rochelle Public Schools 

Mr. Charles A. Bradford, Supt., New York School 


1:00-2:30 Luncheon 
Special Luncheon, Lexington School Teacher-Training Alumni, 
—— and Former Teachers, Lexington School Staff Dining 
oom 


2:30-4:30 Lecture: Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, Manchester 
University, England 
Hunter College, South Lounge, Third Floor 
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4:30-5:00 Council of Day School Teachers—Hunter College, South 
Lounge, Third Floor 
Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Horace Mann School, Boston 


8:00-10:00 Bell Telephone Laboratories Visible Speech Demonstra- 
tion—Playhouse, Hunter College, 68th St. Entrance (After 12 
noon, Wednesday, June 26, this equipment will be available for 
inspection in the North Lounge of the Lexington School, 9:00 
to 5:00 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 
8:30-3:00 Registration—Lesington School 


8:45-9:50 Demonstrations—Lexington School 


10:00-10:40 General Session—Hunter College Playhouse 
Address: “‘Date With Destiny” 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor, Christ Church, Methodist, 
New York City 


10:45-1:00 Panel Discussion Meetings—Hunter College, Third 
Floor, South ;Lounge 
Presiding: Miss Clara E. Newlee, Member, Association Board, 
Chicago 


10:45-11:30 “Diagnosis of Factors Involved in the Teaching and 
Testing of Lip-Reading Ability Through the Use of Motion 
Pictures” 
Leader: Dr. Jean Utley, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Marie K. Mason, Ohio State University 
Dr. Gladys Reid, New York City 
Lt. Miriam Pauls, U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia 


11:30-12:15 “‘A Reading Program” 
Leader: Miss Harriet McLaughlin, Principal, Jr. H.S. 47, New 
York City 
Mrs. Loretta M. Winter, Jr. H.S. 47—“‘Reading Readiness” 
Mrs. Marian P. Crandell, Jr. H.S. 47—‘Beginning Reading” 
T. MeNeil, Jr. H.S. 47—‘‘Reading in the Middle 
rades”’ 
Wilman, Jr. H.S. 47—“‘Reading in the Upper 
chool” 


12:15-1:00 ‘‘Language”’ 

Leader: Miss Mildred A. Groht, Principal, Lexington School 
Margaret Harkness, Sup. Teacher, New Mexico School 
Mary E. Numbers, Sup. Teacher, Clarke School 
Tobias Brill, Principal, New Jersey School 


1:00-2:30 Luncheon 
Special Luncheon: Central Institute Teacher-Training Alumni— 
Lexington School Staff Dining Room 


2:30-4:30 Lecture—Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing—Hunter Col- 
lege, Third Floor, South Lounge 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
8:30-3:00 Registration—Lexington School 
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8:45-9:50 Demonstrations—Lexington School 


10:00-10:40 General Session—Hunter College Playhouse 
Address: ‘‘Education Crosses Boundaries” 
Dr. George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College 


10:45-1:00 Panel Discussion Meetings—Hunter College, Third 
Floor, South Lounge 
Presiding: Mr. Lloyd Berg, Supt., Iowa School 


10:45-11:30 “Curriculum” 
Leader: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College 
Mr. Richard G. Brill Prin. Elect, Newark Day School 
Miss Alice M. Teegarden, Gallaudet College 


11:30-12:15 “Supervision” 
Leader: Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Dean, Pennsylvania School 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Supt., Tennessee School 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, Sup. Teacher, Clarke School 
Mr. Boyd Nelson, Supt., Utah School 
Miss Marguerite Stoner, Lexington School 


12:15-1:00 “Teacher-Training”’ 
Leader: Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute 
Dr. Elizabeth Kelly, Sup. of Sp. Ed., Newark, N. J: 
Mr. Sam B. Craig, Supt. Elect, Western Pennsylvania School 
Dr. Frank C. Reiter, Principal, Clarke School 


1:00-2:30 Luncheon 
Special Luncheon: Western Pennsylvania Teacher-Training 
Alumni, Lexington School Staff Dining Room 


2:30-4:30 Lecture 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing—Hunter College, Third Floor, 
South Lounge 


4:30 Tea—Hunter College, Third Floor, North Lounge 


Presiding: Dr. Harris Taylor, New York City 
Dr. Leonard Elstad, Gallaudet College 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28 
8:30-3:00 Registration—Lexington School 
8:45-9:50 Demonstrations—Lexington School 
10:00-10:40 General Session—Hunter College Playhouse 
Address: Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, Manchester University, 
England 
10:45-12:15 Panel Discussion Meetings—Hunter College Play- 
Presi: Dr. Frank C. Reiter, Principal, Clarke School 
ig Fx Parents’ Meeting—“‘A Higher Goal for the Deaf 


Leader: Mrs. Spencer Tracy, John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles 
Dr. John R. P. French, New York City 
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11:30-12:15 ‘The Psychologist in the School for the Deaf” 
Leaders: Mrs. Edna 8. Levine, Psychologist, Lexington School, 
“The Work of the School Psychologist” 


and 
Dr. Helmer Myklebust, New Jersey School, ‘Diagnosis and 
Classification” 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute 
“The Prognostic Value of Mental Tests at the Nursery 
School Level’’ 
Dr. Fritz Heider, Psychologist, Clarke School 
“The Clarke School Language Usage Test for the Deaf’ 


12:15-12:30 Association Annual Business Meeting—Hunter Col- 
lege Playhouse 
Election of 5 Directors 
Presiding: Clarence D. O’Connor, President 


1:00-2:30 Luncheon 
Special Luncheons: Gallaudet College Teacher-Training Alumni— 
Lexington School Staff Dining Room 
Parents and others interested in the Deaf-—The “400” Res- 
taurant, 521 Fifth Ave. (48rd St.) 


2:30-4:30 Lecture—Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing—Hunter Col- 
lege, Third Floor, South Lounge 


4:30-5:30 Sound motion picture, ‘“‘The Education of the Deaf in 
England’”—Main Auditorium, Hunter College 


Throughout the week various hearing aid companies and 
publishers had exhibits of their materials considered helpful 
in the education of the deaf. Great interest was shown in 
demonstrations of the Decibeloscope, Chromovox and the 
Bell Telephone Visible Speech. 

From 8:45 until 10:00 each morning demonstrations of 
classroom work were held. There were demonstrations of 
nursery school work, speech, language, reading, social sci- 
ence, lip-reading, art, mechanical drawing and psychological 
testing. In addition there were exhibits of work done by the 
Lexington Ave. children in the Academic and Vocational 
Departments. 

The convention was very fortunate to be able to present 
a series of lectures by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing from 
England. These lectures were accompanied by demonstra- 
tions of testing—using children from the Lexington School. 
With very young children they used the sounds of familiar 
things such as the beat of a drum and the ring of a bell, the 
voice at different pitches, levels of intensity and distances 
from the ear. Play activity was provided to relax and interest 
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the child while he was unknowingly being exposed to sound. 
All reactions were noted and evaluated. With older children 
Dr. & Mrs. Ewing were able, in many cases, to point out a 
correlation between the results of the audiometer test and 
the speech sound test. 

Mrs. Ewing discussed their approach to lip-reading and 
speech which has as its aim to encourage the deaf child to 
use words in his thinking. The four phases indicated in Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing’s process of speech education are: 

1. Help the child to understand that a thing has a name 
and tell him the name. 

2. Give the child an opportunity to recall the name of a 
thing and have him attempt to imitate the word as a whole. 

3. Give the child the correct pattern. 

4, Show the child the printed word and draw his attention 
to the sounds that can not be seen. 

Everyone enjoyed these lectures and was impressed by 
the charming manners of both Dr. and Mrs. Ewing. 

The panel discussion meetings throughout the convention 
were exceedingly well planned and very interesting. There 
were a number of well-known personalities and each in- 
spired his audience to greater professional activity. 

Miss Mary New, Ass’t Principal at the Lexington School 
secured for her panel, ‘The Nursery School,” the noted Dr. 
Arnold Gesell of the Yale University Child Development 
Clinic. Miss New clearly outlined the philosophy of the 
Nursery School at Lexington which is a normal, informal 
approach to learning. Dr. Gesell stressed maturity and readi- 
ness as the main factors in the law of development and urged 
that teachers not make undue haste in teaching the little 
deaf child to speak. 


Tuesday Panel 11:30-12:15 


“Factors WHIcH INFLUENCE THE SPEECH 
INTELLIGIBILITY OF THE DEAP” 


Miss Bodycomb, dean of the Pennsylvania School, opened 
the panel with a discussion of the factors contributing to- 
ward normal speech and the significance of these factors in 
the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf. She pointed out 
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the variations in speech among hearing persons and particu- 
larly the fact that even with gross mechanical defects, their 
speech was intelligible. The factor of voice quality is of 
some importance and interesting results have been obtained 
through use of considerable unison speaking with a teacher, 
thereby developing better rhythm and naturalness. 

Mr. Fred C. Numbers followed with a discussion of con- 
sonants; their function, mechanism of production and the 
common faults confronting speech teachers. A good speech 
teacher must not only be able to hear speech defects but 
know her own speech well. 

Dr. Gordon E. Peterson of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories discussed the effect of voice quality on the intelligi- 
bility of speech. It was found experimentally that intelligi- 
bility, while affected somewhat by such conditions as 
breathiness, rasping, nasality, lack of pitch variation and 
distortions of vowels, is rather a function of a number of 
factors other than quality but often closely correlated with 
it. 

The discussion was concluded by Dr. Clarence Hudgins 
who spoke of the importance of phrasing and acceptable 
rhythm in the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf. 


Tuesday Panel 12:15-1:00 
“DEVELOPMENTS IN HEARING AIDS” 


Dr. Richard Silverman of Central Institute opened this 
panel with the statement that the most promising develop- 
ment toward better speech at this time was in the field of 
hearing aids. 

Dr. Hallowell Davis, who has worked throughout the war 
with hearing aids as used among the deafened military, dis- 
cussed the progress that has been made in increasing the 
power available in individual aids and the problems in- 
volved in such an undertaking. 

Dr. Clarence Hudgins of the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory 
at Harvard University spoke concerning the use of word lists 
in testing hearing aids, both as to their value in increasing 
sensitivity to sound and their improvement of the individu- 
al’s ability to discriminate the sounds of speech. 
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Mr. Luis di Carlo continued the discussion with a descrip- 
tion of his program designed to expand the use of individual 
hearing aids among children. Such a program requires long 
practice with hearing aids and an early start. It might be 
outlined in the following phases. 

1. Exposure to experience making hearing pleasant. 

2. Development of sound consciousness 

3. Hearing sound as communication 

Mr. Bradford, Superintendent of the New York School, on 
the other hand spoke of group hearing aids. One of the chief 
difficulties at this time is the lack of organization among 
commercial producers of hearing aid equipment and a con- 
sequent lack of standardization. Mr. Bradford therefore set 
forth a very specific fifteen-point list of suggested specifica- 
tions for any persons interested in building or assembling 
group hearing aid equipment. 


Wednesday Panel 10:45-11:30 


“DraGNosis OF Factors INVOLVED IN THE 
TEACHING AND TESTING OF LIP-READING 
Axsitity THROUGH THE USE OF 
Motion Pictures” 

Dr. Jean Utley, leader of the panel, opened by clarifying 
the status of the testing of lip-reading at this time. Up to 
now, evaluation of lip-reading ability has been subjective 
but it is hoped that through the use of movies, standard 
achievement tests may be developed which will prove to be 
of great value in diagnosis of difficulties and in organizing 
courses of study. A good start has already been made to- 
ward this end and the statistical results of the studies made 
thus far are most interesting. 

Dr. Gladys Reid continued the discussion of testing lip- 
reading with a more thorough analysis of the myriad prob- 
lems involved. Thus far, the results of experimentation with 
this ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp ability that we call lip-reading’’ has 
failed to show significant positive correlations with any of 
the controlled factors dealt with. The possibilities for re- 
search are tremendous and thus far motion-pictures seem a 
promising technique. 
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Dr. Mason has worked for a number of years at Ohio State 
University developing with university students, children, 
and recently returned veterans the motion picture technique 
known as “Visual Hearing.” It is both a teaching and a 
testing device which has proved itself most practical and will 
no doubt, become even more highly useful as it is developed 
further. 

Lt. Pauls of the Philadelphia Naval Hospital gave a most 
interesting description of the work being done with deafened 
veterans and of the part played by motion pictures in this 
program. A four-weeks course has been developed, involving 
essentially group work in speech reading, acoustic training 
and speech improvement, which has been completed by 3,400 
men to date. The keynote of the teaching philosophy is that 
speech is communication and that all possible means toward 
understanding should be used in combination. 


Wednesday Panel 11:30-12:15 
“A READING PrRoGRAM” 


Members of the staff of Junior High School 47, New York 
City, presented a discussion of the techniques used by 
them in the teaching of reading through the grades. Miss 
Harriet McLaughlin opened the panel by stating the aims 
of a good reading program, namely, comprehension and 
speed in comprehension, and discussed the various types of 
reading which must be considered. 

Mrs. Loretta Winters described beginning reading as in- 
troduced in pre-school. Her talk was specific and gave help- 
ful suggestions for a pleasant and vital introduction to 
reading through the child’s own experience background She 
emphasized particularly the importance of reading readi- 
ness and the fact that reading is fun. 

Mrs. Marion Crandell continued the discussion of begin- 
ning reading, demonstrating the use of the Elson-Gray 
readers and correlated teacher-made material. Most inter- 
esting to many in the audience was her use of the verb chart 
developed at Junior High School 47 and described in the 
Volta Review of May, 1944. 

Mrs. Marie McNeil discussed reading in the middle grades 
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describing her daily procedure and a number of the ac- 
tivities carried on in her classes. It is at this level that the 
children are introduced to the public library and such timely 
publications as ‘“My Weekly Reader.’”’ Mrs. Willman, who 
continued with a discussion of reading in the upper grades 
further emphasized the independent use of the library. Her 
suggestions toward creating an interest among the children 
to use the library for both reference and pleasure were most 
helpful. 


Wednesday Panel 12:15-1:00 
“LANGUAGE” 


Miss Mildred Groht, principal of the Lexington School, 
led the discussion concerning the teaching of language to the 
deaf. Through each of the talks which followed, given by 
Miss Margaret Harkness, Supervising teacher in New 
Mexico, Miss Mary Numbers, Supervising teacher at the 
Clarke School and Mr. Tobias Brill, principal of the New 
Jersey School, ran the philosophy of natural language. That 
is, helping the child to express himself as adequately as pos- 
sible and in the language likely to be used by any hearing 
child. 

Miss Harkness emphasized the importance of a variety of 
interesting daily experiences that the child may develop a 
real urge to express himself. Miss Numbers further pointed 
out the interrelationship of language with all other subjects 
taught and described particularly the great part which 
reading plays in the development of natural language. 

Mr. Brill concluded the discussion. He agreed essentially 
with the foregoing speakers but sounded a note of warning 
against overdoing in language teaching. Language activity 
should be enjoyable at all times; said he, “I would not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice some grammatical accuracy to freedom of 
expression.” 


Thursday Panel 10:45-11:30 
“CURRICULUM” 


The panel on curriculum was opened by Dr. Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College. The first speaker, Mr. Richard Brill, 
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principal-elect of the Newark Day School, discussed the 
need in curriculum-planning for understanding the every 
day needs of the pupils as regards all subjects and their use 
of speech and language. ‘Factual knowledge that a deaf 
child cannot express is of little value.” 

Miss Alice Teegarden, also of Gallaudet College, con- 
tinued the discussion from the point of view of the college 
curriculum. She illustrated her remarks in favor of more and 
better instruction in speech and speech reading at this level 
with examples from her own experience with Gallaudet 
students. It is hoped that, in view of the need of and great 
interest in the courses now offered, that the speech depart- 
ment at this school may be improved and expanded and that 
much greater use may be made of residual hearing. 

Dr. Fusfeld concluded the discussion in a paper empha- 
sizing the fact that since better living is the aim of all edu- 
cation, including, of course, the education of the deaf, cur- 
riculum should be adapted to life. The curriculum of life is 
not a set sequence of facts; hence the school should plan its 
program with ample room for the spontaneity of good living. 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb of the Pennsylvania School was 
the leader of the panel on ‘‘Supervision.” She introduced on 
her panel Miss Mary E. Numbers, Supervising Teacher of 
the Clarke School and Miss Margaret Stoner, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Lexington Ave. training class. Miss Clara E. New- 
lee appeared on this panel, also, and discussed the problems 
of supervision in day schools. Miss Numbers stressed the 
responsibility of the supervision as an inspiration to her 
teachers. She brought out the point that the supervisor must 
be an educator who grows and inspires her teachers to grow. 
Miss Stoner discussed the needs of a young teacher for the 
opportunity to grow professionally under a leader who re- 
spects her personality. Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintendent of 
the Tennessee School, spoke on the importance of a super- 
visor who is a planner and organizer and one who is most 
interested in the socialization of the child. 

The panel on ‘Teacher Training” was led by Dr. Helen 
S. Lane, Principal at Central Institute. Dr. Elizabeth Kelly, 
Supervisor of Special Education in Newark, N. J., and Mr. 
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Sam B. Craig, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
School. The theme of this panel stressed the necessity of 
making the profession of teaching the deaf interesting and 
drawing into our training centers more young people. 
Another panel discussion which attracted a large audience 
of parents as well as teachers was that led by Mrs. Spencer 


stressed the fact that parent education is the greatest single 
step toward better education of the deaf. She outlined the 


father of a deaf child. Dr. French related his own experi- 
Mrs. Edna Levine, Psychologist at the Lexington School, 
Dr. Helen Lane, Principal of Central Institute, appeared on 


Mrs. Levine discussed the importance of the psychologist in 


tral Institute and brought out the fact that tests are mean- 
ingful only if helpful in teaching. Dr. Myklebust stressed 
the point that programs can not be made without knowing 
about individual children and stressed the value of develop- 


In addition to the panel discussions the convention mem- 
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Huston, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. George Shuster and Dr. 


At the business meeting of the Association five new di- 
rectors were elected for a three year term. They were: Miss 
Margaret Bodycomb, Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Mr. 
Boyd E. Nelson, Mr. Sam B. Craig and Dr. Frank C. Reiter. 

Throughout the week the Lexington School was the host 
to a series of luncheons for Teacher-Training Alumni. These 
luncheons were well attended and offered opportunity for the 
alumni of various Training Centers to meet old friends. 

Because of the current food shortage it was impossible to 
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well attended by members of the Association. At one of these 
teas Dr. Harris Taylor and Dr. Leonard Elstad spoke. Their 
remarks were greatly enjoyed. 

The Association feels that this convention was a very in- 
teresting one and inspired all present to go forward with the 
motto, ‘“‘Better Speech for Better Living.” 

Respectfully submitted 
by the Publicity Committee of the Assoc. 
Miss BarBARA DUTEMPLE 
Miss Grace DoNaLp 
Miss HARRIET SILVERSTEIN 
Mrs. Dorotuy Krart 


Twentieth Triennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf 


Rosert M. GREENMUN, A.B. 
Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


Lore: Kentucky, was the scene of the long post- 

poned Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf, during the week of July 1-7. Convention headquarters 
was the Brown Hotel, Louisville’s largest and finest, and 
space available there was entirely inadequate to accom- 
modate all who sought reservations. 

There were over 800 actual registrants. The total number 
in attendance is difficult to estimate, but it is certain that 
over 3,000 people attended at least some of the events. 

A well arranged and well balanced program about equally 
divided between business and pleasure catered to the varied 
tastes of everyone. On the pleasure side, two events in par- 
ticular stand out, the all day trip to Mammoth Cave, and 
the evening cruise up the Ohio River in a chartered steamer. 
Also notable were the Convention Banquet, which was 
probably one of the largest ever taking place in the Brown 
Hotel, and for which extra tables had to be placed in the cor- 
ridors outside the Crystal Ballroom, and the Frat Smoker 
Saturday evening which saw a record number of candidates 
initiated into the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
Dr. A. L. Roberts personally led the neophytes through the 
chamber of horrors. 

The business sessions were ably presided over by Dr. 
Tom L. Anderson, the retiring President of the Association. 
Dr. Anderson, who attended against the advice of his physi- 
cian, was forced to turn one afternoon session over to Vice- 
President Thomas Y. Northern, and left for home on the 
evening before the closing day of the Convention. 

Among featured speakers were Mr. Michael Shortley, 
Director of the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
who, unable to attend at the last moment, sent his extremely 
interesting paper to be read by Boyce Williams of his office. 
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Others were Robert M. Greenmun, Dr. Leonard Elstad, 
and Prin. Thomas Dillon. 

Actual business transacted by the Convention was quite 
limited, because of the fact that much time had been allotted 
to the discussion of the Reorganization Plan, and so much 
confusion of thought regarding this plan was evident that 
it was thought better to table it again until the next Con- 
vention. The most notable motion to be enacted was that of 
Mr. B. B. Burnes, who moved that the entire energies of the 
Association be devoted for the next three years to the 
increment of the Endowment Fund. This fund, now standing 
at over $14,000, has been slowly building up for years, and 
it is felt that the next three years will be a test as to whether 
it will be possible to raise it to a level where the Association 
can reach its long time objective of a full time office and 
staff. It is expected that organization for this drive will 
soon be announced, and the cooperation of the schools, as 
well as of the adult deaf, will be actively solicited. 

Resolutions passed by the Convention were more or less 
along the general lines of those of previous conventions. 
These again reaffirmed the traditional stand of the Associa- 
tion in favor of the Combined System, called for continued 
efforts to adopt a standard nomenclature, deplored ‘‘Polly- 
ana” propaganda of the more bigoted lip-reading advocates, 
and sought the preservation of the classical language of 
signs. One policy-making resolution urged cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Rehabilitation. It was felt that this 
bureau, as now constituted, is the solution for most of the 
problems which the unemployed deaf have had to face, and 
that the State and Local Associations, and the schools could 
do no better than to cooperate fully with their State Bureaus 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and with the special Bureaus 
for the Deaf which are now in existence. 

New Officers elected for the coming triennium are Byron, 
B. Burnes (Oakland, Calif.), President; G. Gordon Kan- 
napel (Louisville, Ky.), First Vice-President; Kenneth 
Murphy (Trenton, N. J.), Second Vice-President; Robert M. 
Greenmun (Columbus, Ohio), Secretary-Treasurer; James 
Orman (Jacksonville, Ill.), Dr. Tom L. Anderson (San 
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Francisco, Calif.), and Marcus L. Kenner (New York, 
N. Y.), Members of the Board. Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, 
John G. O’Brien, Reuben Altizer, and Peter Livshis were 
elected Trustees. 

While the Convention was not notable in amount of busi- 
ness transacted, it is felt that the Drive to increment the 
Endowment Fund can well result in greater energetic action 
for the officers and members of the Association than any 
effort previously undertaken, and that the resulting pub- 
licity and necessary organization for the Drive will greatly 
strengthen the Association and prepare it for increased 
service to the various causes of the Deaf. 

One of the most interesting features of the Convention 
was the “International Book Stall,’”’ an exhibit of literature 
by and about the Deaf, compiled by Francis C. Higgins of 
the Program Committee. This included examples of every 
known American and foreign periodical all of the Ipf, and 
several books by deaf authors. This exhibit together with 
an exhibit of pictures and articles on the deaf in the pro- 
fessions and trades had a prominent place on the mezzanine 
floor of the hotel, and, thanks to a bulletin on the lobby 
floor, attracted large numbers of hearing people as well as 
Convention registrants. 
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Changes in Administrators 


SAM B. CRAIG TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL 


Sam B. Craig, formerly Principal of Kendall School, be- 
came Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf at Edgewood Park, Pittsburgh, on June Ist. 
Dr. A. C. Manning, who has been Supt. of the school for 25 
years, will retire Nov. 1st. Supt. Craig was graduated from 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., and took his training in the 
teaching of the deaf at Gallaudet College. He taught in the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf on year and since 1925 has 
been Principal of the Kendall School and since 1930 Head 
of the Normal Department in Gallaudet College. 


WILLIAM J. McCLURE TO KENDALL SCHOOL 


Prof. William J. McClure has assumed his duties a8 
Principal of Kendall School. Prof. McClure was graduated 
from Westminster College in Fulton, Mo., and received his 
training in teaching the deaf at Gallaudet College, in 1936— 
37. Since that time he has been on the faculty of Gallaudet 
College. 


H. G. DOWLING SUPERINTENDENT AT ALABAMA 


H. G. Dowling is the new President of the Alabama Insti- 
tue for Deaf and Blind, Dr. J. 8. Ganey was formerly 
Superintendent. 


N. F. WALKER TO MINNESOTA 


N. F. Walker has assumed the Principalship of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf at Faribault, Minn. Mr. 
Walker was graduated from Woffard College in South 
Carolina and took his training in the education of the deaf 
at Gallaudet College in 1936-37. He has taught in the New 
Jersey School and has been Principal of the South Dakota 
School and the South Carolina School. During the war Mr. 
Walker was an officer in the United States Navy. 
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CROUTER TO BECOME MYSTIC 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Appointed to the superintendency of the Mystic School in 
Connecticut, Alan Y. Crouter, principal of the Iowa School, 
will terminate his connections here with the closing of the 
present school year. He will take over his new position on 
the east coast July 1. 

Also resigning from the Iowa School is his wife, Mrs. 
Crouter, supervising teacher of the academic department. 

In going to Mystic the Crouters end three years of work 
at the Iowa School, where their sincere efforts to help deaf 
pupils brought in higher standards and better results year 
by year. 

For two years they gave much time to conducting courses 
in teaching techniques for the benefit of teachers at the 
school, and the fruits of their efforts were plainly visible. 

At Mystic Mr. and Mrs. Crouter will be close to the 
ocean and near Mr. Crouter’s brother in Rhode Island and 
Mrs. Crouter’s people on Block Island, a short distance off 
the coast. The friends they leave in Iowa will wish them well 
in their new home in the east. 

Iowa Hawkeye, May, 1946 


COL. SPARKS NAMED VICE-PRINCIPAL 
OF CENTRAL N. Y. SCHOOL 


Lt. Col. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., a veteran of five years Army 
service, now on terminal leave, has been appointed vice- 
principal of the Central New York School for the Deaf, it 
was announced by the Board of Trustees. 

Col. Sparks was commissioned from ROTC in the Infan- 
try in 1934 and entered active service May 21, 1941. He 
recently returned to the U. S. from his last assignment as 
regimental executive officer for the 35lst Infantry, 88th 
Division, located on the Yugoslav border in Italy. 

A graduate of Clemson College, 8. C., and of Gallaudet 
College at Washington, D. C., where he held a teaching 
fellowship, Colonel Sparks took advanced work at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He served as vocational principal of 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf and served as an in- 
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structor at Morganton High School, Morganton, N. C., and 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton. He 
holds degrees of bachelor of science in education and master 
of arts. 

His military assignments include serving as chief of a field 
engineering committee, organizing and training the group 
to instruct officer candidates in the battlefield use of maps 
and aerial photographs; conducting a new instructor train- 
ing course comparable to a college course in teacher training, 
preparing committee members to instruct officer candidates. 
He was instructor at Ft. Benning, Ga., and at Fountain- 
bleau, France. 

He also served as an infantry unit commander command- 
ing a heavy weapon platoon in the 367th Infantry in 1941, 
a company in the 367th Infantry in 1942, served as regi- 
mental intelligence officer of the 367th; commanded a group 
of quartermaster and service detachment at Camp Davis, 
N.C.; commanded company task force 5889, and com- 
manded two battalions. 

Colonel Sparks holds the European Theater ribbon with 
one battle star, American Theater Ribbon, American De- 
fense Service Ribbon, the World War II Victory Medal, 
Expert Infantryman’s Badge, Bronze Star Medal, and a 
Commendation Medal with three clusters. 

His wife and two and one-half-year old daughter, ac- 
companied him to Rome. 

The Register, May, 1946 


RICHARD G. BRILL TO NEWARK 
DAY SCHOOL 


Richard G. Brill, who has been Principal in the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va., will take charge of the 
Day School in Newark, N. J., this September. Mr. Brill was 
graduated from Rutgers University in 1935 and from the 
Normal Department at Gallaudet College in 1936. Until 
1942 he was connected with the California School for the 
Deaf. In 1942-1943 he was Principal of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf, and again in 1945-1946. During the war Mr. 
Brill was an officer in the Navy. 
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LT. CHARLES W. WATSON NEW PRINCIPAL 
AT MICHIGAN 


Lt. Charles W. Watson of the New York City School, 
No. 47, assumed the duties of the principalship of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf on August 1st. Lt. Watson 
was graduated from Illinois College in Jacksonville, IIl., 
and from Washington University in St. Louis where he took 
special training in the teaching of the deaf at Central Insti- 
tute. Before entering the United States Army, Lt. Watson 
had taught for some time in the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf and at the New York City School, No. 47. 


LT. HUGO SCHUNHOFF ASSUMES PRINCIPALSHIP 
AT MISSOURI 


Lt. Hugo Schunhoff has been discharged from the Army 
and has assumed his duties as Academic Principal at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. Lt. Schunhoff was graduated 
from Illinois College in Jacksonville, Ill.,and took his special 
training in teaching the deaf at Gallaudet College. Lt. 
Schunhoff has taught at the Minnesota School, the Illinois 
School, and has been Principal of the Texas School. During 
the war he was connected with the program for deafened 
soldiers at the Deshon Hospital in Butler, Penn. 


LT. JOE SHINPAUGH NEW PRINCIPAL 
AT VIRGINIA 


Lt. Joe Shinpaugh who has been connected with the pro- 
gram for deafened soldiers at the Borden General Hospital 
in Chickasha, Okla., has accepted the position as Principal 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf at Staunton, Va. Lt. 
Shinpaugh received his training in the teaching of the deaf 
at Gallaudet College and was Principal of the Montana 
School for the Deaf before entering the Army. Lt. Shin- 
paugh’s home is in Little Rock, Arkansas, where he was 
graduated from Hendrix College in 1941. 


Necrology 
MISS ELSIE 0. BENSING 


Miss Elsie O. Bensing, 50, a teacher in the Primary De- 
partment of the New York School for the Deaf, died unex- 
pectedly early Saturday morning, April 13th, in the White 
Plains Hospital. 

Admitted to the hospital March 17 with a fractured ankle, 
she had been improving steadily, according to hospital au- 
thorities, who said she died of natural causes. 

Miss Bensing came to the New York School for the Deaf 
in 1939 from the Smouse Opportunity School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, where she taught for seven years. 

A graduate of Camden, N. J., High School, she worked 
two years as supervisor at the Mount Airy School for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia. She then took her training at the Ari- 
zona School in 1919 and remained there as a teacher until 
1932. Miss Bensing then accepted a position at the Smouse 
Opportunity School, Des Moines, Iowa where she taught 
younger deaf students until she came to Fanwood in 1938. 

During the summer months she augmented her education 
with special courses at the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., University of Arizona, University of Cali- 
fornia, Columbia University Teachers’ College, Michigan 
State Normal School; Drake University, Des Moines and 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

New York Journal of the Deaf, April 25, 1946 


MISS IDA H. ADAMS 


Miss Ida H. Adams, for many years a teacher in the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Boston, died at her 
home in East Braintree on January 25th. Miss Adams was a 
close friend and associate of Miss Sarah Fuller, the first 
principal of the Horace Mann school, and she continued 
there as a teacher, until her retirement. About ten years 
later she began to have trouble with her eyes, and within a 
year she had become entirely unable to read even the largest 
print. Undaunted, however, she set about learning to read 
Braille. In spite of difficulties that seemed insurmountable 
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she succeeded, and got much pleasure from the Braille publi- 
cations. Later still her hearing became affected. 
The Volta Review, April, 1946 


MRS. FLORENCE PAULINE NICHOLSON 


Mrs. Florence Pauline Nicholson passed away peacefully 
at her home in this city Friday afternoon at 4:30, November 
30, 1945, after several weeks illness. Before her marriage, she 
was Miss Florence Pauline Williams. She was born in Dan- 
ville, Va. December 29, 1876, and lost her hearing from 
scarlet fever when she was fourteen months old. She was 
admitted to this school February 3, 1894 and graduated in 
the Department for the Deaf in 1896. She attended the West 
Virginia and the North Carolina Schools for the Deaf before 
she came here. She was one of the prettiest and most at- 
tractive of the girls in those days. She was one of the first 
girl graduates from this school who entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

In 1900 she married Ross E. Nicholson who died in 1923. 
He was employed in the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington. They were blessed with four children. 
Dan, who died some years ago, Lieut. Ralph M. Nicholson, 
U.S. Navy (at present he is at Pearl Harbor), Roland Q. 
Nicholson, a newspaper editor in New York, Mrs. Pauline 
Nicholson Casey, a teacher in the Department for the Deaf 
here, while her husband is in the Navy. 

Mrs. Nicholson taught in the Department for the Deaf 
since 1917. She was a lady of fine character and also a fine 
teacher. All the children and the adults whom she taught 
loved her. She was a member of the Central Methodist 
Church of this city, she was also a member of the Staunton 
Bible Class for the Deaf since it was organized early in 1926, 
and was its secretary for many years, a life member of the 
National Association of the Deaf since 1925, a member of 
Alumni Association of the Virginia School for the Deaf, and 
Staunton Club for the Deaf. 

The funeral service was held in the school chapel on 
Monday, December 3rd, at 3 p.m. conducted by her pastor, 
the Rev. John H. Davidson with the assistance of the Rev. 
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Mr. Guilbert C. Braddock. A long row of cars followed the 
hearse to the Thornrose Cemetery where the remains were 


laid to rest. 
The Virginia Guide 


WILLIAM H. VAN TASSELL 


On Friday morning, May 31st, death took away Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Van Tassell, at the age of 75 years. He had suffered 
from a heart ailment which forced his retirement in 1934, 
after serving the New York School for the Deaf in various 
capacities for forty years until he became Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

“Major” Van Tassell, as he was affectionately called, was 
a familiar figure to several generations of the pupils at Fan- 
wood. In 1894 he became instructor of military tactics at 
the school which organized the first cadet corps for deaf 
boys, and also was head supervisor, thus coming into close 
contact with the boys. 

A Spanish-American War veteran, Mr. Van Tassell was a 
32nd Degree Mason and a member of Benevolent Lodge, 
New York City. He was also a member of the Church of the 
Intercession, Washington Heights, New York City, and of 
the Dunwoodie Golf Club, Yonkers, of which he was secre- 
tary for 18 years. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Eleanor Schonberg Van Tassell, 
whom he married in 1902, and a sister, Miss Clotilde Van 
Tassell of Atlantic City, N. J. 

The subjoined article written upon the completion of forty 
years, gives a concise history of Major Van Tassell’s con- 
nection with the school: 

It is over forty years since William H. Van Tassell began 
his service at the New York (Fanwood) School, as head 
supervisor, in the year 1892. 

Mr. Van Tassell’s ability was recognized by promotion to 
be clerk in the office, but he continued as head supervisor. 
In 1894 he became military instructor of deaf cadets—a 
movement that was the first successful attempt to train 
companies of deaf boys to drill, march and maneuver, in 
all the world. Military training has since that time been in- 
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troduced to other schools for the deaf, and has become a 
prominent feature in building up an alert and manly attitude 
toward other requirements of the school. The training of 
the Fanwood cadets attained to such excellence, that in 
competitions with cadets of hearing organizations they were 
adjudged to be the victors and were awarded a great many 
trophies. They also took part in the great Liberty Loan 
Parade and other parades, besides concerts and gatherings 
for civic betterment. 

Major Van Tassell became Steward of the Institution in 
July, 1908, and was made Assistant Principal in January, 
1918, in addition to his office of Steward. He has been Acting 
Principal during the prolonged absences, because of sickness, 
of both Principal Currier and Principal Issac B. Gardner. 

While Acting Principal, Mr. Van Tassell planned and 
projected the repairs, alterations and interior decorations of 
the entire group of Institution buildings, which insured com- 
fort, convenience and sanitation. He also made many up-to- 
date improvements in the facilities for trades teaching and 
industrial training. 

William H. Van Tassell was a son of deaf parents. Both 
his father and mother were honor graduates of the Fanwood 
school. His father, Charles W. Van Tassell, was a teacher at 
the New York (Fanwood) School for thirty-five years. Wil- 
liam H., the son, imbibed his knowledge of the deaf from 
babyhood. He was a fine signmaker, and often has interpreted 
into the sign-language addresses and sermons made before 
deaf people in assembly. He has frequently been selected 
as court interpreter in action where the deaf were concerned, 
translating the sign-language into speech, and vice versa. His 
every advancement was made because his innate ability 
deserved it. 

The New York Journal, June 6, 1946 


MARGARET STEVENSON 


Margaret Stevenson, 72, author of textbooks for the deaf 
and long a teacher at the Olathe (Kans.) School, died of a 
heart ailment in Kansas City, Mo., May 4. She left teaching 
in Kansas several years ago to take up an insurance agency. 
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Sister of Mrs. Frank Read, Jr., whose husband was superin- 
tendent of the Illinois and North Dakota Schools, Miss 
Stevenson was also prominent in Order of the Eastern Star 
activities in Kansas. 

The Cavalier 


HENRY STEVENS MORRIS, JR. 


Henry Stevens Morris, Jr., former printing instructor and 
for a time boys’ supervisor at the North Dakota School, died 
at the Union Printers’ Home in Colorado July 3 after 
several years’ suffering from diabetes mellitis and hardening 
of the arteries in the left foot. He had been in Colorado 
since May 10. 

Born in Cave Springs, Ga., Aug. 22, 1881, he was educated 
at the Georgia School and received his degree from Gallaudet 
in 1911. From the North Dakota School where he had been 
for 14 years, he moved in 1925 to Miami, Fla., and was 
employed at the Miami Herald. While in the prairie state he 
married Ellen Johnson of Minnesota, Gallaudet class of 
’09. Their two boys were born in the Dakotas. Edwards is 
a chief warrant officer in the disbursing office at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital in Philadelphia and Colford is an aviation 
chief ordnanceman in the South Pacific. Colford was unable 
to be at the funeral of his father. 

Mr. Morris is also survived by two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Kessler of Knoxville, Tenn., and Mrs. Thompson of Mount 
Airy, Md. 

The Cavalier 


EDWARD TILLINGHAST 


Edward 8. Tillinghast, member of probably the largest 
family of educators of the deaf, died suddenly June 8 at 
the home of his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyce R. Williams in Takoma Park, Md., with whom he 
was living in retirement. Mrs. Tillinghast preceded him in 
death last January. The family numbers a total of 25 who 
have been and are still connected with the education of the 
deaf. 

Mr. Tillinghast was best known for his well written and 
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sound philosophy as expressed in articles on the education of 
the deaf. His pamphlet, ‘‘Why Send Your Deaf Child to 
School,” was reprinted in England, France, India and 
Africa. He became superintendent of the Montana School 
in 1895 at the age of 21 after teaching 3 years, first at a 
private academy and then at the Missouri and Vancouver 
(Wash.) Schools following his graduation from Davidson 
College in 1892. 

After 5 years at the Montana School, during which he 
built a new school plant at Boulder, Mont., he became 
principal at the Kentucky School from 1900 until he was 
appointed superintendent of the Oregon School in 1906. 
The Oregon School was moved to near Salem and an entire 
new plant constructed there. It was during his tenure, 
1906-1922, that Oregon began sending her first students to 
Gallaudet. From 1922 to 1925 he was superintendent of the 
Missouri School, and from 1925 to 1939 when he retired, he 
headed the South Dakota School. In South Dakota he was 
instrumental in obtaining for the school a new primary 
building, a new gymnasium and hospital unit and a new 
industrial department unit. An accredited teacher training 
course was also established under his guidance. South 
Dakota then ranked first in the nation in the proportionate 
number of students sent to Gallaudet. None had entered 
Gallaudet in the 15 years previous to his superintendency. 

In civic work Mr. Tillinghast was equally active, heading 
Red Cross drives and war bond drives during World War I. 
He was an elder in the Presbyterian Church and at times 
served as president of his local Kiwanis Club, Exchange 
Club and the District Boy Scout Executive Council, and as 
secretary of the Conference of Executives and Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf. 

The Cavalier 


Mr. Tillinghast’s son, Edward W. Tillinghast, is Superintendent 
of The Arizona School for the Deaf. 


PAUL D. HUBBARD 


Paul D. Hubbard passed away during sleep at his home, 
320 W. Elm Street in Olathe, Kansas, Thursday evening, 
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June 27th, 1946, at the age of 75 years, 5 months and 13 
days. Mr. Hubbard was born in Atchison, Kansas, January 
14th, 1871, being the fifth child of Perry L. and Ellen Hub- 
bard; hisfather for many years was District Judge in Atchi- 
son County. The family later moved to Denver, Colorado 
where his father became attorney for the now famous Tabor- 
Silver Interests. Paul graduated from the Colorado School 
for the Deaf at Colorado Springs and later from Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. Mr. Hubbard, in 1899, was em- 
ployed as instructor at the Kansas State School for the 
Deaf at Olathe and remained active in that position until his 
retirement in 1942. Mr. Hubbard was well known in his 
earlier years at the State School as football coach; he was also 
the first football coach of the Olathe High school, and is 
recognized as developer of the “huddle system,”’ as now so 
commonly used in football tactics. For his outstanding 
services in education and leadership the State of Kansas, 
by decree of the Board of Regents, formally named the 
present football field at the School for the Deaf ‘Hubbard 
Field.” 

At Gallaudet, college for deaf persons, he was an out- 
standing athlete, and played quarterback on its first football 
teams. Since the players were deaf Hubbard devised the 
huddle system for calling plays, and is generally credited 
with being the first to use it. 

He coached at the Kansas school several years and his 
teams made consistently good records. He finally turned the 
athletic duties over to a younger successor and devoted the 
remainder of his years at the school to classroom teaching. 
He retired in 1942. 

In June, 1901, he was married in Kansas City, Kansas, 
to Caroline Bronson of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

As a result of the union of Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, two 
children were born. Pauline, in 1907 and Maurice R. in 1909. 
It will be remembered by many that Pauline, their daughter, 
passed away as a result of a fatal accident at the Central 
school here in Olathe. 

Their son, Maurice R., is now a practicing attorney here 
in Olathe. 
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Mr. Hubbard leaves surviving him, besides his immediate 
family, two sisters, Mrs. Hugh Purcell of Denver, Colo. 
and Susan Martin of Golden, Colo. 

Services were held Saturday afternoon, June 29, at 2 p. m., 
at the Julien chapel. Interment was in the family plot in 
the Olathe cemetery. 


The Johnson County Democrat 


Miscellaneous 


Honorary Degrees for Educators of the Deaf :—Gallaudet 
College conferred upon Dean Irving S. Fusfeld of the Gal- 
laudet College Faculty the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters at its regular Commencement Exercises, June 1, 
1946. Dr. Percival Hall, President-Emeritus, read the fol- 
lowing citation: 

Irving S. Fusfeld, for thirty years a member of the Faculty of 

Gallaudet College, erudite scholar, careful editor, discerning in- 


vestigator, skilful teacher, real friend of the deaf and expert in 
their educational needs. 


Mrs. Rachael Dawes Davies, who arrived last week from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to visit at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. Dawes, went to Huron Tuesday morning to 
receive a distinct honor at Huron college. 

The institution conferred its first honorary degree of 
doctor of education on her as recognition for her work in 
training teachers for the deaf. 

Mrs. Davies’ first work in a school for the deaf was in 
South Dakota. After having been engaged in the training of 
teachers at St. Louis for many years, she recently went to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where she is in charge of the teacher 
training at Western Reserve university’s hearing and speech 
center, a new department of the school and one of the few 
in the country. In addition, she is state supervisor of day 
schools for the deaf in the state of Ohio. 

Mrs. Davies has been engaged in this work for 25 years 
and during that period she has lectured in 11 universities 
from coast to coast and in Canada. Her work has won her 
nation-wide recognition. 

“We need teachers,” said Mrs. Davies. ‘That is the 
reason I find the work deeply enthralling. You know, we 
teach the deaf to speak naturally and we also teach lip- 
reading. It is a great experience to bring speech to the 
individual who does not hear.” 

The Brookings Register, June 12, 1946 


Special Education in North Carolina:—Emphasizing that 
“we must get the State to recognize ‘special education’ of 
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retarded children as a state responsibility.”” Dr. James E. 
Willman, director of the division of professional service, 
State Department of Public Instruction, told an assembly of 
school teachers at a special education institute of the North 
Carolina League for Crippled Children here Wednesday 
afternoon that ‘‘we cannot get far until we obtain State 
appropriations for a special education department in the 
State Department of Public Instruction.” 

Speaking in the opening discussions of the two-day in- 
stitute, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, director of the division of 
instructional service in the State Department, said, “A 
survey underway of an estimated 62,000 handicapped 
children in North Carolina is bringing to light some interest- 
ing and important facts.” 

Dr. Highsmith revealed that a high percentage of defects 
reported in the State-wide survey thus far fell into the ortho- 
paedic group. He said that 20 per cent of our school children 
have defective hearing and of those one out of every 500, 
can be saved with proper care. 

The News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., July 19, 1946 


Special Rehabilitation Study Planned for Deaf Veterans:—A 
special program is under way to aid veterans who are hard 
of hearing or deafened so they may find vocations in which 
they can succeed, the Veterans Administration announced 
today. 

The nationwide project is designed to help the hard of 
hearing from the time they leave the armed services, or a 
VA hospital, until they have completed their education or 
vocational training and are successfully placed in jobs. 

The VA has authorized the appointment of a vocational 
advisor in each regional office to specialize in advising veter- 
ans with this type of disability. 

It also has directed regional managers to appoint training 
officers, with experience in placing the hard of hearing, to 
assist these veterans with their vocational rehabilitation 
program. 

Under the directive, VA’s vocational rehabilitation and 
education division will study all cases of this type already 
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adjudicated to determine whether the veterans are satisfac- 
torily trained or placed in jobs, or whether they need special 
help. New cases will be referred automatically to this di- 
vision for handling. 

Providing he does not attempt to enter a field in which 
his condition might be aggravated, each hard-of-hearing 
veteran will be assisted in choosing his job field in training 
establishments on the same basis as all other veterans with 
service incurred disabilities. 

VA also is advising its field officers to help veterans select 
as far as possible the same training establishments as are 
available to those with normal hearing, but it suggests they 
be put into small training groups so they may get individual 
attention. 

Special courses in lip-reading, speech and voice correction, 
voice retention, and acoustic training will be given to veter- 
ans under Public Law 16. If possible, these courses will be 
arranged at the establishments where the veterans are en- 
rolled for education or vocational training. When not avail- 
able there, VA will contract to get the courses at other insti- 
tutions or from individual teachers. 

VA has set up suggested qualifications for lip-reading 
teachers, including a minimum of two years of college or its 
equivalent, intensive professional training in lip-reading, and 
experience in teaching hard-of-hearing adults. 

If the veteran’s hearing loss is so severe that he needs 
special attention before he can choose a job field and start 
his education or training, VA will arrange for the courses as 
medical treatment on an out-patient basis so that the time 
spent will not be charged against the training period to 
which he is entitled. 

The VA program calls for periodic and scientific hearing 
tests to determine whether the training courses need to be 
changed. It also provides for assistance to veterans in getting 
hearing aids if medical officers recommend them. 

Training officers have been warned to watch for further 
deterioration in hearing and, if that seems likely to occur, 
to steer veterans away from such fields as selling, teaching 
and other jobs involving personal contact work. 
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Training officers further have been instructed to follow 
closely the placement of deafened veterans after their train- 
ing and to visit them on the job. 

Disabled American Veterans’ Semi-Monthly, May 14, 1946 


Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Sold:—The sale 
of the ‘“‘Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes”’ 
at Wappingers Falls, N. Y., was consumated last winter, 
the purchaser being the New York Rock Co., which owns 
all the land adjacent to the Home property. The stone 
concern works an extensive quarry extending from the 
Hudson River, and has approached to within a few hundred 
feet of the Home buildings. The frequent blasting and dust 
from the rock crushers tends to make the Home undesirable 
for its purpose and the sale was a logical result. 

No new site has been selected or is contemplated at pres- 
ent, as the Home has the option of occupying the buildings 
for the next five years. However, prevalent consensus of 
opinion is that when a new location comes to be selected, 
consideration should be given of nearness to a large center 
of population. Easier access to the Home would encourage 
more frequent visits and bring a larger measure of happiness 
to the aged residents, and stimulate greater interest and sub- 
stantial support of the worthy mission. 

New York Journal of the Deaf 


Symposium in War Research and Aural Rehabilitation :— 

The School of Speech of Northwestern University offered 
as a part of their program in the Education of the Deaf and 
of the Hard of Hearing ‘“‘A Symposium in War Research and 
Practice in Aural Rehabilitation’ during the 1946 Summer 
Session. The visiting lecturers in addition to the regular 
members of the faculty were the following: 


Barry J. Anson, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Northwestern 
University Medical School, 

Colonel Norton Canfield, M.D., Chief, Otolaryngology Branch, 
Army Service Forces, Office of the Surgeon General, Washington, 


‘Hallowell Davis, M.D., Director of Research, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri, 
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Captain Jon Eisenson, Ph.D., Chief of Clinical Psychology, 
Halloran General Hospital, Staten Island, New York, 

Alex W. G. Ewing, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Education of the Deaf, 
University of Manchester, Manchester, England, 

Irene R. Ewing, M.Sc., Ellis Lloyd Jones Reader in the Education 
of the Deaf, University of Manchester, Manchester, England, 

Captain Grant Fairbanks, Ph.D., Chief, Aural Rehabilitation 
Section, Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, Oklahoma, 

Esther Howes, M.A., Teacher of the Deaf, Parker School, Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 

larence V. Hudgins, Ph.D., Research Fellow, Psycho-Acoustic 

Laboratory, Harvard University, 

Francis L. Lederer, M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology and Head, 
eens of Otolaryngology, Medical College, University of 

inois, 
_ Rudolph H. Nichols, Ph.D., Cruft Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 


sity, 

Captain C. W. Shilling, M.D., Medical Research Division, U. 8. 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut, 

Stanley S. Stevens, Ph.D., Director of the Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
oratory, Harvard University. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Orat For Dzar Cuitpren: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both 
Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and_Training from Nursery School to High School. 

Crasszs For Harp-or-Hearinc Cuitpren: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. ip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels, 

Lip READING For ApuLts: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CorrEcTION oF SPEECH DeFects: Classes for development of of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics, 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. aR: 

Tzacuers Cottece: This department is affiliated with Washington University. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
rofessional course, for the B.S. in Weston or M.S. in Education granted by 

ashington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A, Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 


- DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S, Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English language. A system 
of teaching which meets all the requirements of the language and 
which is based on the language itself. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 
Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 
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American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 


With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 
vided you have a complete set of the Annals. 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy 


All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 
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